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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Cavell Uproar 


HESE lines are written before any kind of exhibition of the 

Nurse Cavell film Dawn. A private show had been arranged for 

the Albert Hall on the last evening of February. At the last 

moment, after the promoters had been at the pains of allotting 
ten thousand tickets, the L.C.C. refused its licence pending an inspection 
of the film. We have not therefore had any opportunity of seeing the film : 
and we must write on the assumption, which appears to be justified, that the 
film is in all major regards an accurate representation of facts presented in 
good taste and not distorted with a view to exaggerating the case against the 
German nation. Granted these provisos, it looks as though a monstrous 
mistake had been made by our authorities ; and the situation lays the whole 
subject of film censorship open to discussion after we had arrived at a 
typically British compromise that seemed to be working well. 


The Sequence of Events 


os whole procedure, all else apart, has been clumsy in the extreme. 
For many months the Press has been full of accounts of this film. 
We have been constantly assured that Mr. Wilcox, the producer and Capt. 
Berkeley, the author, have taken the utmost pains to secure a faithful 
narrative and a restrained and dignified production ; photographs long 
ago appeared showing Miss Sybil Thorndike in scenes from the film. 
Thousands of pounds were spent and German assistance was actually 
invoked. At the very last moment, just as the film was ready for production 
and waiting for the imprimatur of Mr. 'T. P. O’Connor and his Board of 
Film Censors, we learned that the German Government had made a 
_ vigorous protest against the exhibition of the film and that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain had written a strong letter refusing to see the film and pro- 
testing against it. This letter was actually communicated to the Press, 
thereby distinctly prejudicing the case, and it is universally taken for 
granted that it was this that led Mr. O’Connor to refuse his licence. In 
_ other words, a British film representing, with purely dramatic intention, 
the facts about a tragedy more than ten years old has been placed on the 
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Index—though, as the law stands, its exhibition cannot be positively 
forbidden—simply because the German Government does not wish to be 
reminded of the story in question. This has naturally led to a furious out- 
cry in the Press about foreign dictation and the unrepentant Hun. The 
whole catalogue of German misdeeds has been recited again. ‘The German 
Government has been asked why, since it does not like being reminded of 
the shooting of Nurse Cavell by its predecessor, it does not express 
regret that the shooting took place ; the result of the German intervention 
has been not that the British Public has been prevented from a renewed 
and acute recollection of the Cavell tragedy, but that it has been once more 
reminded of the massacre of civilians at Dinant and other episodes of the 
kind. Beyond all this, it seems to be extremely likely that the film will be 
exhibited in theatres, if not in cinema houses, all over the country, and that 
ten people will see it for one who would have seen it if no intervention 
had taken place. 


A Complicated Position 


5 Pate position is very complicated. We may say at once that intrinsic- 
ally the theme of Nurse Cavell seems to us eminently suitable to 
dramatic treatment in whatever medium. All the elements of great tragedy 
are there, including an exceptionally noble central character, but the 
important question does not lie here nor (though this is what has particu- 
larly enraged people) in the incident of apparent foreign dictation. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and the Censor might very well have taken the line 
they did without the slightest intimation from the Germans, simply 
because they felt that the film might annoy the Germans and because they 
wished, with the finest motives in the world, to promote the Locarno spirit. 
Had that taken place, we should have been forced to face two clear issues : 
(1) how far we are prepared to contemplate at all apolitical censorship 
which aims at suppressing actual historical facts for the sake of expediency 
and (2) where, if anywhere, the line be drawn between what representation 


of facts can properly be exhibited and what should on no account be 
exhibited. 


Truth and Expedience 


2] Bar say that any film, not obscene, should be exhibited would be to © 
take up a dangerous position. Suppose, for instance, the Germans 
were represented in this film as beating Nurse Cavell to death with clubs 
and one and all delighting in doing it, it would be obviously undesirable 
that it should be shown, with probably a disastrous effect on the world’s 
welfare, to the public—though there is not at present any machinery, we 
believe, which could actually suppress it unless the police were to come in 
with their useful “ breach of the peace” formula. Suppose again the 
physical facts of trial and execution were adhered to, but the Germans 
were treated as unmitigated monsters, all glad to have a chance of shooting 
a defenceless woman : it is certainly not to be denied that a film like that 
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should not be shown. Yet we must come to the point where history, faithfully 
adhered to, and truth, told with tolerance and a recognition of both sides, 
would still irritate some party or nation which had come out badly. It 
may be necessary to suppress history, even to pretend we never had a war, 
in order to promote international amity: but we should really make up 
our minds that it is before committing ourselves to a political censorship, 
especially an ineffective one. And the degree of permissible offence 
would be very hard to determine. 


An Anomalous Censorship 


OLITICS and Germans apart, the affair has thrown a strong light on 

the anomaly of the present film censorship. It is merely a matter of 
agreement within the trade to accept certain decisions, and has no proper 
authority whatever. The trade never envisaged a situation like this ; 
it has been merely desirious of maintaining a certain standard of decency 
and protecting itself against sporadic police interference. Whatever 
case can be made out for the existing censorship of plays can also be 
’ made out for a similar censorship of films : a censor, if he exists, should 
be able to censor. The Censorship of Plays now works admirably, at least 
in its prohibitory aspect. The Lord Chamberlain has just given a signal 
example of his conscientiousness by withdrawing (after seeing the play 
privately acted) his ban upon the public performance of Mr. Van Druten’s 
Young Woodley, a play which might well have been extremely disagreeable 
had the acting been less excellent or the handling of the theme less tactful. 
Where politics are concerned, however, we prefer to think that the Lord 
Chamberlain and his advisers act independently and not under suggestions 
from Ministers. We should not like the prospect of a future in which a 
reasonably fair play about the Indian Mutiny was kept off the stage in 
order to spare India’s feelings, or a representation of the fall of the Russian 
Empire, because some new effort was being made to establish relations 
with the Soviets. We remember when The King of Kings was first put 
on, the Datly News obtained opinions from various ministers, one of whom 
said, “‘I do not think it will commend itself to the Jews ’—or words to that 
effect. History being largely a record of “‘ the crimes and follies of man- 
kind,” a narrative which does not annoy or distress someone is almost 
impossible—unless it be a lying, sentimental narrative in which all parties 
are represented as acting for the best. That nation is nearest to salvation 
which will face its own past crimes with open eyes. 


The Modern-Clothes Macbeth 
IR BARRY JACKSON’S modern-dress production of Hamlet was 
almost universally applauded ; but there has been no such chorus of 
approval for the modern-dress Macbeth. And no wonder. We have never 
seen Shakespeare so monstrously maltreated. We are not referring to 
small details of mismanagement. When soldiers, and even murderers, 
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wear their hats in the presence of their sovereign in his own drawing-room, 
we are willing to suppose that this is in conformity with some local custom 
prevalent in Scotland, or perhaps in Birmingham. Nor do we complain 
(much as we disliked it) of the scenery: what to Shakespeare himself, 
and not merely to us, was an ancient and gloomy castle (such as still is 
to be found in Scotland, with modern furniture) was abandoned for some- 
thing that looked like a room in the Mayfair Hotel. What we are thinking 
of is the whole spirit of the acting and speech, particularly the acting and 
speech of Mr. Eric Maturin who played Macbeth. 


Macbeth hath Murdered Verse 


ACBETH is full of speeches of great poetry which, to 2 modern 

technician, would seem to “suspend the action,” and of dialogue 
which must be slowly spun out if its full sombre force is to be secured. 
The object of the present producer seems to have been to try to turn 
Shakespeare, as far as possible, into a modern dramatist, colloquial, 
laconic, and inoculated against poetry. It was dreadful, when one of the 
greatest passages in English dramatic poetry was coming, to know that 
it was going to be rushed through as though it were prose, or that it 
would be turned into a series of gasped ejaculations which it was deemed 
necessary (o carry off with squirmings on sofas and whirlings of the 
arms. The inherent weaknesses of Macbeth were necessarily preserved ; 
the splendours (though Lady Macbeth was good in the sleep-walking) 
were mostly abolished. The one scene that really carried was Lady 
Macduff’s with her son, a conversational scene in a very modern tone, 
easily comprehensible by the producer. 


Unpromising Material 


S a matter of fact Macbeth was much less suitable for a modern-dress 
production than Hamlet. The play, with its barbaric nocturnal horrors, 
and its strong supernatural element, is much more archaic and remote in 
tone than most of Shakespeare’s ; its characters are less “ modern ”’ 


than those in Hamlet ; and it is set in an adjoining and familiar Scot- ~ 


land, not in a distant and unknown Denmark, where there are still Kings 
and Counts and Chamberlains. It was impossible, with the best will in 
the world, to receive and keep the illusion that coronations in modern 
dress, royal councils of war, pistol fights between men in khaki with brass- 
hats, are still taking place, or could ever have taken place, in Scotland. 
The next play announced is The Taming of the Shrew, which is much 
more suitable, and which modern producers and actors are much more 
likely to understand. We would rather see the most ranting of barn- 
stormers do Macbeth in the traditional way than go to the Court again for 
that production. 
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Lord Oxford 


HE Earl of Oxford and Asquith, who has died at the age of 75, was 
§ not a voluminous writer, though he published a number of addresses 
and speeches. He was, however, a great reader, particularly of the ancient 
classics and of eighteenth-century literature ; we remember with especial 
pleasure a paper, Fohnson without Boswell, which he read a few years ago 
to the Johnson Club, betraying in the subsequent discussion a particularly 
close and easy familiarity with the writings of Fanny Burney. The 
influence of the eighteenth century was very noticeable in the style of his 
admirable speeches, which were lucid, massive, coherent, and _ brief. 
He was addicted to long Latin words like “ fuliginous ” ; Mr. Churchill’s 
celebrated ‘‘ terminological inexactitude”’ might well have been his ; 
and in a humorous passage he might have delighted to use Dr. Johnson’s 
notable word “ conglobulate.’’ But just as those are very mistaken who 
think that Johnson is a verbose writer or that his Latin words were vague 
sonorities, so those have read “ Mr. Asquith ” but cursorily who do not 
realise that he was always economical and accurate, however polysyllabic. 
The classical culture, sense, tolerance, restraint, quiet relish of the man 
were reflected in his phrases and periods ; his was a “ lapidary style ” 
but the lapidary style of an earlier and more leisurely age. 


The Commemorative Speeches 


ERY seldom can tributes more admirable, or worthier of their sub- 

jects, have been paid to any man at Westminster than those which 
Lord Oxford’s death evoked from the front benches in the two Houses of 
Parliament. The funeral éloge is not a habit of ours as it is of the French ; 
but the political leaders do sometimes rise to a great occasion and several 
of the speeches were models of their kind. There was a particular dignity 
_and felicity about those of Lord Grey and Mr. Baldwin. Lord Grey’s 
utterance, characteristically unadorned, ended thus : 


He was absolutely free from all petty suspicions, or even any feeling of rivalry. 
If there was discredit threatening the Government he was ready to stand in the 
front and take the full responsibility without any nice questioning as to whether the 
‘responsibility might be allocated among his colleagues. If, on the other hand, 
things had gone well he never was forward to claim any share of the credit for him- 
self, and it was a genuine pleasure to him to see credit bestowed on anyone else he 
thought deserved it. In fact, it was as if he was willing that his own personality 
should be a shelter in adversity, but in fair weather he would stand aside lest he 
should throw a shadow on any colleague who was entitled to the light. A year ago 
he had still both physical and intellectual strength equal to any demands which 
were likely to be made upon him in public life or any part which he himself might 
still wish to take. It is only in the last month that he physically failed, and I am glad 
to think that as far as we know these last months have not been clouded by physical 
pain, as we know they were certainly not disturbed by any restless longings or 
strivings or desire to take a part which he had himself voluntarily resigned. We 
believe that those closing days were calm and serene, and I feel that the widespread 
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manifestation of sorrow, so remarkably genuine in its good will and sincere in its 
sympathy, must be a consolation to the wife and to the family to whom he was most 
dear. Speaking as one who was closely associated with him for so long in public 
life, who was always in touch with him for over 40 years without any ripple dis- 
turbing our intimacy and our public work together, I can only say that reflecting 
upon the close brings naturally to oneself a quickening of the sense of mortality. 
It seems so strange to be still in the political arena when he is no longer here ; but 
as long as we live he will live in our memories and in our affections. 


And we cannot forbear from quoting two passages from the perfect eulogy 
by Mr. Baldwin : 


With him every word as he spoke fell into its place inevitably. There was no mere- 
tricious adornment. There was not one excessive word. His argument was close- 
reasoned, logical, and the whole speech compact together as it figured in the brain 
of a master. His judgment, helped by his temperament, which was essentially 
judicial, was rarely at fault. I think few Leaders of this House had made fewer 
mistakes than he in judging the temper either of his party or of the House. He had 
a profound knowledge of both, and he maintained a poise in all matters connected 
with this House, and politically, that nothing upset, and that nothing ruffled. His 
personal integrity was unassailable. His loyalty, whether to those whom he served 
or those who served him, never failed. It was a loyalty deep set, built into his 
character, that wrought no evil and that thought no evil, and with that a nature 
large and magnanimous which never harboured a mean thought. 

His voice is silent to-day. A few years and there will be none who will re- 
member it. A few years and the voices of those addressing the House to-day will 
be silent too, and a few more years and their voices will be forgotten. But the charac- 
ter and the spirit of what remains fortify the coming generations and illuminate 
their paths. We turn aside to-day for a moment from controversy and from busi- 
ness, and as we leave this Chamber we shall leave it for this afternoon to darkness 
and to silence ; and into that darkness and into that silence we must all go. When 
our time comes may it be our lot to leave behind to our friends as fragrant a memory 
as Lord Oxford, and to our country a light, however faint, to lighten the steps of 
those who come after. 


It deserves to rank with Lord Oxford’s own speech on Alfred Lyttelton. 


Park Ave., London, Eng. 


S we write the fate of Dorchester House hangs in the balance. One © 
of these mysterious syndicates which are always looking about fora 
chance of making money by taking away the landmarks of London claims ~ 
to have bought the property ; while Lady Beecham, who had a scheme for 
turning Vulliamy’s noble palazzo into a centre for the Arts, says that it has 
been bought by a single purchaser who is willing to sell it for £400,000 and 
that (including £100,000 from the gentleman in question) she has £300,000 
promised. At a meeting of the Westminster City Council, the Mayor and 
others expressed great concern about the probable fate of the house which, 
ironically, was built with walls four feet thick and intended to last for 
centuries. It would certainly be a pity to see it disappear ; the interior, 
which contains the famous Alfred Stevens mantelpieces, is particularly 
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fine. But what causes most agitation is the thought of what will take its 
place. Old Grosvenor House was not particularly beautiful, but it did not 
“boss ”’ the Park, nor dwarf the delightful rows of narrow bow-fronted 
and balconied houses which still give Park Lane that “rus in urbe” 
touch that distinguishes London from most modern capitals. The new 
Grosvenor House, a great stone and brick barrack of flats in the modern 
American manner, is utterly discourteous to its neighbours; and the 
prospect is that before long Park Lane will be architecturally (and other- 
wise) indistinguishable from Park Avenue, New York. 


Taste and the Telephones 


| Pi multiplication of London telephone exchanges, accelerated by 
the coming of the automatic exchange, frequently leads people to 
speculate as to the reasons which have induced our veiled bureaucracy to 
choose the names they do choose for their new centres. There is one called 
“Franklin”: is it something to do with Benjamin, or Sir John, or the 
Franklin who had a dog which leapt over a stile ? were the sortes taken 
in a dictionary ? or did it merely come to some telephonic mandarin in a 
vision, without explanation ? Those who wish to understand the elaborate 
method behind all this apparent madness may be recommended to the 
perusal of an article by Mr. H. G. Corner in the February number of The 
Telegraph and Telephone Fournal. Having read it they will feel like apologis- 
ing for all the rude things they must have said about the telephone service. 
The officials seem to have undertaken, largely out of public spirit, labours 
from which most of their critics would have shrunk with horror. 


Mechanics and Phonetics 


HE selection of exchange names is governed in the first instance by 

two utilitarian conditions. In the first place a name must be 
phonetically satisfactory—clear, and not likely to be confused with another 
in use. Confusion has been frequent between Sutton and Streatham, 
Willesden and Western, North, Park and Dalston ; the approximation of 
various vowel sounds in spoken English makes it easy to confuse such 
words as Bromley, Chancery and Hornsey. ‘Two-syllable names are better 
than one-syllable names, and three syllables are better than two. In the 
second place a “‘ name must not have the same numerical equivalent as any 
existing or recommended name of an exchange within the 10 mile area.” 
This arises from the nature of the automatic machine, and our readers 
may take an explanation for granted. Suffice it to say that a new exchange 
cannot be called e.g. Shakespeare because that word clashes numerically 
with an existing one. 
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Aesthetics and History 


SOULLESS telephone service would have been content with satis-. 

fying these two requirements—and perhaps with avoiding offence to 
local susceptibilities. But apparently two further desiderata have been 
borne in mind : 


(a) It [the name] should possess topographical significance. 
(b) It should be euphonious and free from unpleasant associations. 


This last stipulation overlaps with that about local susceptibilities : 


There is more feeling than would have been expected on the subject. We should 
hardly suppose, judging from what we know of the attitude of the subscriber 
towards his telephone and his exchange, that he would attach any aesthetic or 
associational value to the name of the latter. But so it is. Gerrard and Avenue 
have already gathered round them a tradition and confer a certain cachet upon the 
subscribers privileged to put those names on their note-paper headings. It is 
different with others. The National ‘Telephone Company once had an exchange 
called Deptford, and the subscribers on this exchange, most of whom were in the 
New Cross area, thought the name of that ancient and historic borough too plebeian 
for the inhabitants of the genteel suburb of New Cross, so they petitioned and had 
it changed. Quite recently a new exchange was opened at Fulham; the area 
covered almost precisely the area of the Metropolitan Borough of Fulham. It is 
surprising how many people who live in Fulham think or wish it to be thought that 
they live in Kensington ; but in this case the Department had more courage than 
its predecessor and insisted upon the proper topographical appellation. 


The search, therefore, was for names not numerically clashing, dissimilar 
in sound from names in use, and if possible euphonious and with local 
historical associations. 


A Long Comb-out 


mechanical conditions. Then there were crossed out those which were 


Las 


r NHE first step was to compile a vast collection of names satisfying the 


unsuitable for a London Exchange “e.g. for different, but perhaps 
obvious reasons, such names as Inability, Hoang-Ho, and Trotzky are 
not looked upon as suitable names.” ‘The ultimate outcome is that of 48 
new names already in use, twelve are those of the borough or district or 
former village (now a suburb) which they serve ; eight are place-names 
me known in the districts ; sixteen are local names of rivers, squares, etc. ; 
while 


two (Toll and Tandem) have been chosen for us by the Americans and the remain- 
ing ten (Ambassador, Frobisher, Franklin, Kelvin, Royal, Reliance, Speedwell, 
Riverside, Grangewood, and Monument) are quite arbitrary. 


Amongst names chosen for later exchanges are Gladstone (Cricklewood, 
near Dollis Hill, which Mr. G. frequented), Exhibition (S. Kensingon), 
Archway, Macaulay (part of Clapham, where the historian was born), 
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Amherst (Hackney), Valentines (Ilford, after an old park there), Aber- 
corn (Maida Vale Relief), Metropolitan, National and Empire (The City) 
avith five purely arbitrary names—Silverthorn, Tudor, Gulliver, Hillside 
and Livingstone. 


The Preservation of England 


Y almost an unanimous vote the Brighton General Purposes Com- 

mittee, on February 16, agreed to purchase the Devil’s Dyke estate, 
the price being £9,000. The estate had previously been bought by Alder- 
man Carden with the sole object of offering it to the Council at the price 
he paid for it. This fine piece of down-land is nearly 700 feet above sea- 
level : and its salvation is chiefly due to an energetic campaign by the 
Society of Sussex Downsmen. The Society (if it has not already done so) 
might well turn its attention now to the permanent protection of the Lewes- 
Newhaven valley against the spilling-over of that disgusting blotch Peace- 
haven which competes with the worst excesses of the Middle West. 
The Stonehenge Fund is now nearing {£20,000 and it ought to be possible 
before the end of the summer to raise the sum which is needed to com- 
plete the purchase of the third and last plot, which will round off a 
property of about two square miles, to be administered in perpetuity 
by the National Trust. By the kindness of the Lord Mayor a Stonehenge 
Luncheon was held at the Mansion House last month, at which Lord 
Grey made a very graceful and impressive plea for the monument and the 
Plain. 


Purcell Redivivus 


NE of the most ambitious and successful theatrical productions ever 

undertaken at either University was that of King Arthur, by Purcell 
and Dryden, which took place at Cambridge in the third week of February. 
Dr. Rootham was in charge of the music, Mr. Dennis Arundell produced, 
the scenery and dresses were designed by Mr. Humphrey Jennings, an 
undergraduate, and the whole of the orchestra and the enormous cast 
were members of the University or residents in Cambridge. It was a 
magnificent show and the acting. was very good ; some of the scenes (es- 
pecially the Polar scene and the pastoral scene) were an equal delight to 
eye and ear. But this odd Restoration revue-drama, in which a preposter- 
ous play about Arthur, Saxons and magicians was scattered with irrelevant 
““ numbers” in the best modern manner, had its longueurs. There was too 
little Purcell (and the best of his songs were not the best sung) and too 
much inferior Dryden, whose lines were too often eminently speakable 
but no more. On the whole Purcell’s Fairy Queen (a setting of a murdered 
Midsummer WNight’s Dream with, inter alia, a Chinese scene in it !) 
which was done at Cambridge a few years ago, was intrinsically a better 
entertainment. 


3T 
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Schoenberg on the Wireless 


ie B.B.C.’s production of Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder was one of its 
finest achievements so far. The composition, an early one, shows a 
strong Wagnerian influence ; its rowdy frenzies are Wagnerism in decay. 
Its ill-proportioned, almost shapeless, and highly inconclusive libretto de- 
termined a shapelessness and a hysterical emotionalism in the music ; 
the voices had a hard struggle against the orchestra. Yet the whole im- 
petuous thing was stirring and there were very beautiful passages. The 
performance (Schoenberg himself conducting) was very good and the 
transmission splendid. The enthusiasm at the close was great: yet, 
without the B.B.C., when would this extremely expensive work have 
been produced ? Herr Schoenberg must have been struck with the differ- 
ence of his reception from that which he was given at Queen’s Hall just 
before the War. He then conducted a group of highly modernistic “ im- 
pressions ’—more atmospherics, we seem to remember, than atmosphere 
—at which the audience, after struggling with its first titters, ultimately 
broke into unrestrained laughter. The critics spoke of the drawing of 
corks and the breaking of strings. 


Glozel 
HE latest news from the Glozel front is that the police have entered 
the Fradins’ farmhouse with a warrant and seized various ‘‘ prehis- 
toric articles” and, it is alleged, certain moulds and metal implements. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


E have received the seventh book of the Russian review Pechat’ i 

Revolyutstya for 1927 which commemorates the tenth anniversary of the 

October Revolution by a survey of the cultural achievement of Soviet 

Russia in these ten years. It contains an article by Bukharin on Science 
and the U.S.S.R.; a very thorough and useful article by Vyacheslav Palonsky on 
the evolution of the Communist Government’s attitude to culture in general and 
literature in particular ; surveys of imaginative literature, the Drama, the Theatre, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Draftsmanship and Book-production ; a history of the rise 
and work of the Soviet State publishing enterprises ; and accounts of the activity 
of the principal academies and learned institutions of the Union. A particularly 
interesting feature of the number is its illustrations. These include reproductions 
of pictures, engravings and statues, a very life-like portrait of Lenin for frontispiece, 
and, most interesting of all, over a hundred portraits of Soviet authors, actors, 
producers, artists and scholars—a whole picture-gallery of the new intellectual 
Russia. Among the faces that most attracted our attention were those of the well- 
known novelists, I. Babel and Vsevalod Ivanov, of the younger Communist authors, 
Artem Vesely and A. Fadeyev, and of the veteran Marxist historian, M. V. Pokzovsky, 
President of the Council of the Communist Academy. 


7) a gs 


EXT April the Council of the Medical Society of London will sell by auction 

the diary of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon from 1648 to 1679. 
Quite apart from the interest the diary has as a light upon the country life of the 
seventeenth century, it is valuable as containing almost contemporary references to 
Shakespeare. John Ward’s interest in Shakespeare was more than casual, for he is 
known to have possessed a copy of the folio edition with the autograph “‘ W.Shake- 
‘speare ” written on a slip of paper and pasted in it. How genuine was this auto- 
graph and how true the references to Shakespeare we cannot be sure. But we are 
certain that we have in this diary the gossip that was talked in Shakespeare’s native 
town not very long after his death—which is attributed to a drinking-bout with 
Drayton and Jonson. Ward was a doctor as well as a clergyman—hence the presence 
of his diary in the library of the Medical Society—and amongst the medical references 
which Ward makes, there is this delightful sentence: ‘‘ Dr. Conyers dissected a 
person not long since, that died of love in London and found the impression of a 
face upon his heart.” 


a 7 7) 


ESSRS. J. M. Dent & Sons, announce that they have acquired as from 

1928 the interesting publication called Artwork, the International Quarterly 
of Arts and Crafts. The publication will continue to be edited by the founder, 
Mr. Herbert Wauthier, and the Assistant-Editor and Manager will be Mr. R. A. 
Walker, who already acts in that capacity with The Print Collector’s Quarterly, 
which Messrs. Dent also publish. ‘The annual subscription is ten shillings. 
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HIS year The Hogarth Press are publishing ten volumes entitled The Hogarth 

Lectures on Literature. The list of writers for this series includes Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, Prof, Allardyce Nicoll and Mr. Hugh Walpole. The editors claim to 
treat literature not as “‘ something static,” but as dynamic. When a particular 
writer is dealt with, his place in the evolution of literature and art, “his relation to the 
past, the future, or his own time, to other writers on other countries ” rather than the 
subject of his “ life and works ” will be discussed in these volumes. We wonder 
whether the series will produce an attack from Mr. Wyndham Lewis—that arch 
enemy of the “ time cult.”” Each volume will cost 3s. 6d., with the exception of 
the one by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, the price of which is half a crown. 


a a a 


N its Spring list the Golden Cockerel Press announces the publication of a superb 

edition of the Canterbury Tales “‘ decorated by” Mr. Eric Gill with 150 wood 
engravings. The work will be arranged in four volumes and the price of each set 
(of which only 450 will be published) is twenty-five guineas. The Press also announces 
the publication of an edition of the Four Gospels, also decorated by Mr. Eric Gill. 
The price of the book is six guineas. 


a a a 


HE Rev. William Boyd died last month in his eighty-fourth year. Mr. Boyd 
was an accomplished musician and did much to improve the standard of music 
in the Anglican Church. He was the author of the famous hymn cune, Fight the 
Good Fight, and had been a close friend of Gounod and other famous musicians of 


the nineteenth century. He was educated at Hurstpierpoint and St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford. 


yd rd a 


ICENTE Blasco Ibanez, the Spanish novelist, has died at the age of sixty. He 

had for some years lived in exile. He was a violent Republican, at one time sat 
in the Cortes and wrote a strong polemic called Alfonso XIII Unmasked ; but he was 
comfortable on the Riviera, and a familiar figure, burly, pugnacious, bristling, in 
Monte Carlo. Before the war he had a semi-European reputation as author of 
Blood and Sand and other vivid and rather “ sensational ” novels of Spanish life. 
The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, finely filmed by Mr. Rex Ingram, made him 
world-famous ; and Mare Nostrum and other works which followed it had a tremen- 


dous réclame in both hemispheres. A Spanish Hall Caine would be an inaccurate 4 
description, but gives some clue to the qualities which gave him his universal appeal, _ 


a a a 


R. BASIL MACDONALD HASTINGS, the dramatist, died last month i 
at the early age of 45. He was educated at Stonyhurst, spent eight years in _ 
the War Office, then joined the staff of the Bystander and served through the war. _ 


His greatest success was his original and witty comedy The New Sin ; this he never 


equalled. He several times collaborated with literary men in stage adaptation q 
and he dramatised Conrad’s Victory. The obituarists overlooked a very charming 
book of early reminiscences which he published the year before last, under the — 


title of Memoirs of A Child. 
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THREE POEMS 
Nature Drsplayed 


LOVED her in my innocent contemplation 

And felt before the need her consolation ; 

Where green and white the spring-well tinkled down 
I drank sweet moments ; the soft shadow brown 
Of hazelled purlieus by deer-pastures made 
My happy ambush. Down in the shining glade, 
(Hope more than guessed,) white sylvandom was dancing, 
And leaves shy-lifted showed her eyes there glancing. 


And, so it seemed to me, this mother of grace 

Was fortunate in her sons ; for every place 

Half-hid and half-advanced such consonant cares, 

One would not haggle which were hers, which theirs : 
The church was native as the chestnut trees, 

The mossy bridge as mellow as the leas, 

The road and river were like perfect friends, 

And boats swam bream-like round the horseshoe-bends. 


Thrilled and translucent with this ripe concent, 
I lived to her, but the young truth was pent 

In wordless shell, the image of a bird, 

Which waited for the sun to give the word. 


And on a day it chanced I found, beside 

A window where the bee in the tea-rose plied, 
Old books, and honour’s calm and chiming muse 
Waited no longer ; not an hour to lose ! 

They sang my song, fresh as the garden’s air 
That fluttered the dear pages, then and there ; 
From “ Grongar Hill ” the thrush’s flute awoke, 
And Green’s mild sibyl chanted from her oak, 
Along the vale came Collins’ evening bell, 

And Chatterton’s ribibles dinned in the dell : 
While the great Seasons hymned their hidden Form, 
And ever laughed the rainbow on the storm. 

O Nature, maker, mother ! Gale of joy 

That thus had made a wild harp of a boy ; 

O honour, how enthroned by Nature’s men— 

I hailed, and listened loved and loved again. 
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The Age of Herbert and Vi: aughan 


HEN it was faith and fairness, 
! Spring noon and western wind, 
When every moment brought 
The Holy to the mind, 
And quickened saints’ awareness. 


In close and pregnant symbol 
Each primrosed morning showed 
The triune God’s patrol 
On every country road, 
In bushy den and dimble. 


And, even where Madge was sweeping, 
Or giggling at the gate, 

Or Tom was scaring birds, 
Or the dog Em licked the plate, 

Or ewe and lamb noon-sleeping, 


The witness still recorded 

Some phrase or incident 
That appertained to Christ 

And by these things was meant— 
At once he stood rewarded ! 


The Wartons and other Early ‘Romantics 


ILD hearts, and modest as the evening bell 

That rings so often through your meadow rhyme, 

May there be elms and belfries where you dwell, 
And the last streaks of day still gild old Time ! 


In the new heaven and true Jerusalem 

Can such things be ? That can they ! where you rove, 
The glow-worm shall not hide his elvish gem, 

The owl with ghostly wing shall tour the grove. 


And when the charms and fairies of the night 
Are changed to sparkling dew and morning’s choir, 
Gazing the vale farms, from some sheep-strown height, 
How will you welcome Phoebus’ dancing fire ! 
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On ancient arches shall your primrose peep, 
On diamond lattices your sunbeam play, 

Across shy brooks your little peasants leap, 
And peace and innocence divide the day. 


Nor shall the shades of poets not be seen 

Whom you have loved ! Milton in his young prime, 
Spenser and Chaucer on the daisied green 

Shall join with you and hear May-morning chime. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
TWO POEMS 


Pause 


WAS aware suddenly of the tree 
Whispering as it leaned down over me 
Something that I had known when I was young, 
Told over again, but in another tongue ; 
Something I had forgotten since I took 
Lessons in logic from a penny book ; 
Something about a God sitting alone 
Grieving in Heaven for His Only Son. 


Glenorm Revisited 


O thy wild bosom, dark Glenorm, 

I brought a deeper woe than thine, 

When all night long the thunderstorm 
Tore, moaning from thy crags, the pine ; 
And where the central wrack was spread 
Ploughed the black heaven round thy head. 


That madman whom thou sawest stride 
Below thee up the steep ravine 

Was I; the midnight could not hide 
Thy bulk or crouch alive between 

The lightning’s blaze and thee ; I saw 
Thee cower then and shared thine awe. 


Ten years have healed us, though the scars 
Remain, not yet forgot somehow ; 
I watch thee shepherding the stars 
And not a grief can touch me now : 
After the worst remains the best, 
After the tourney, food and rest. 
EDWARD DAVISON 
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TWO POEMS 
After Thirty 


Ne six months gone, and here the nightingale 


Sang in the under-growth : now all songs fail. 
And here, where blowing tongues of oxlip-flame 
Once dimmed my sight when suddenly I came 
Upon these woods, only the snow now showers 
On pithless stalks a falsity of flowers. 
And waters that were then a winking eye, 
Browed with the leaves, now sealed and sullen lie. 


Yet winter (you will say) is but an hour 

Of necessary dearth between one flower 

And another—a swift and purifying breath 

That only fools would give the name of death. .. . 


I know, I know !—Six months, and once again 
I’ll hear the night-jar rattle, and the wren : 
These snowy woods, dazzling my coward eyes, 
Shall don their old familiarities : 

And where the frost its ashen light now weaves 
Shall hang again banners of usual leaves. 

And yet—Just now I pulled a starry mock 

Of parsley flowers ; its petals in a flock 

Fell scattering at my touch ; and ah! the chill 
Went deeper far than flesh. . . . That icy thrill 
Came of a frost whose laggard brushing wing 
Seals the deft access to youth’s splendid spring ! 


The Sign Post 


OW to the lonely cross-ways Traveller comes 
Nie the sign-post stands, pointing a lean finger 


This way and that—but under the hurrying moon 
By other words than letters spell must he read 
Who asks what road to take in his way-faring. 


- “Tf you follow me,” one finger says, “‘ and go 

By the high-road way, the night will still be young 
When you come upon a glitter of revelling streets, 
And just for the asking there’ll be company 

And merriment and wine the whole night long.” 
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“ And if you take my way,” another says, 

‘*€ You’ll come at last where limbs are tired of travel, 
And thought in the mind is no more than a vague music, 
And hunger seems a thing most sweet to know ; 

And then, hard by the road, you’ll find a cottage 

Whose clear unshuttered windows twinkle a welcome 

To simple food and lamplit talk and a bed.” 


But Traveller’s eye follows the third gaunt finger 

Where straight in the path of the moon the road leads on, 
Its ruts with silver running, its ivied hedges 

Pricked with a thousand points of glancing light: 

““ And by my way,” this third one says, “ you’ll come 
Where the city’s noise is no more than a thought forgotten, 
And need of house is there none, or lamp, or bed ; 

And where, in the depths of a dark and secret wood, 

Who knows what magical rites you’ll see, what hidden 
Things made clear, what seven-years’ promises given ? ” 


C. HENRY WARREN 


SANATORIUM POEMS 


I. The Proud Antagomst 


B: day, light laughter leaps from lip to lip, 


Young faces with delusive bronze aglow 
See hours unmarked as sea-foam come and go 
In gay and unregarding fellowship ; 
But nightly, when the turning earth lets slip 
Her sevenfold veils of light, then—secret, slow— 
The dun shade of the slayer to and fro 
Exults, as he renews his loosening grip. 


What though man’s pigmy powers shrilly vaunt 
Their mastery of the proud antagonist, 

Tracking him to his wildest rock-ringed haunt ? 
He, with a scornful flick of his lean wrist, 

Shatters their boasted armour of adamant 
Utterly, as a dissolving shred of mist. 


II. Lights Out 


IGHT falls on song and laughtez 
And softly drives them hence, 
As sleep begins to waft her 
Enchantments o’er the sense. 
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The fortunate unthinking 
Whom bland illusions bless, 
Are comfortably sinking 
To dreamless nothingness. 


And you, O hearts long-cheated ? 
—Hope’s faint and fitful spark, 
By evil hap defeated, 
Floats out into the dark. 


IN ARN APS BO 


WILL empty my heart of all 
I Anger and scorn and pride ; 
Till, like a forsaken hall 
By silence sanctified, 
It waits in the hush of evenfall 
With casements swinging wide— 


Waits for what unheard thing, 
Unimaged in mortal guise, 

That timelessly poets sing 
With a sunlike fire in their eyes, 

The breath of the spirit murmuring 
‘ Mid the heart’s stilled secrecies ? 


IV... Ad Patrem Mortentem 


OON will life’s bitter voyaging be ended, 
S The truceless warring with the wind and tide 
That still raged on, nor would be pacified 

Till thy strong-timbered craft lay crushed and rended 
On jag-toothed rocks. False pilotry attended 

Thy last encounter with the tempest’s pride ; 

Now, sinking far from harbourage denied, 
By silence and deep night shalt thou be friended. 


And yet, so far the fickle-fingered years 
Sundered us twain, that time should have drawn nigher, 
My heart, seeing thee so stricken, scarcely grieves ; 
As a young forest tree, when glancing shears 
Of lightning lop its gnarled and wintered sire, 
Feels but a passing tremor through its leaves. 
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On One Dying in Childbirth 


AS it for this a child was born, 
\ X | Grew like a flower in rain and sun 
To perfect prime, till death in scorn 
Shattered all love had done ? 


Sweet joys, delights, her heart had stored 

From havoc of the spendthrift days, 

How are they squandered !—Truly, Lord, 
Thy ways are not our ways. 


ERIC BATTERHAM 
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A SACK FOR NINEPENCE 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


I 


HE tall Kaffir, with his dirty shirt and trousers, the colour of 

mud, with his greenish-brown coat and dusty pepper-corn 

hair and bare feet, stood in the dock, and his eyes were concen- 
trated on the interpreter. The interpreter was translating to 
him the judge’s concluding remarks to the jury : 

. On the other hand, gentlemen, you must bear in mind, as the 
learned counsel for the defence has pointed out, that when a Kaffir says 
he will kill a man, he is not necessarily threatening to take his life. He 
may only mean that he will hurt him. The expression ‘ You shall not see 
the sun to-morrow ’ is another such exclamation of rage which may have 
no real significance. Moreover, it must be remembered that the principal 
testimony against the prisoner is that of his wife, Masangape, who has 
lost her child, and who has been badly treated by him. The matter of the 
stone has not been satisfactorily explained, yet there is no evidence that 
the prisoner placed it where it was found, nor did anyone see the burning 
of the hut. The child is dead. The man who wore the sack is dead. All 
the inhabitants of the hut are dead. Only Masangape, the wife, is here to 
tell the story of that day and night. It is for you to say whether you believe 
Masangape, and whether in the light of the other evidence I have outlined 
to you, you think the prisoner committed this crime. If you find the evi- 
dence insufficient to establish his guilt beyond reasonable doubt, it is your 
duty to find him not guilty. Consider your verdict... . 

Pepetwayo listened to the interpreter, but he could discover no meaning 
in the judge’s words. The jurymen scrambled to their feet. The judge 
gathered together his red robes and stood up, and, as he did so, the people 
in court—mostly Kaffirs—rose. The policeman touched the prisoner’s 
arm. The Kaffir gave a start, looked round with rolling eyes, and, on the 
policeman’s word, began hurriedly to descend the steps that led from the 
dock to the cells below. 

He was still thinking about the sack. 


II 
This was the story of the sack : 

Pepetwayo had married his wife when she was a widow with a year-old 
child. And it was now seven years since their marriage, and this child she 
had borne another man was still the only child in their hut. Pepetwayo 
spoke to her about it often, and sometimes he beat her. He consulted a 
witch-doctor and he fought men who made jokes, but the days passed and 
the days passed and forever he had to father only this child of the dead 
man. 
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He grew to hate the child with a terrible deep hatred. He could not 
bear to see the small white teeth crunching the bread for which he had to 
break his back hauling up stones on the Transvaal diamond diggings. 
In summer Gule ran naked, but this winter he had been bought a thick 
cotton singlet, and Pepetwayo could not rest his eyes on it without wanting 
to tear it from the boy’s back. He could not keep his voice from scolding 
him or his hands from striking him. He said to Masangape in their native 
speech: ‘‘ Send Gule away, or there will be great trouble.” 

She decided finally to bestow Gule on some friends in a neighbouring 
hut. It was, like all the other huts, a circular construction of rags and 
reeds and mud, a dozen feet in diameter, with no opening for entrance or 
exit but a flap of sacking. It stood, surrounded by a reed fence, on the 
side of a low, stony hill, a little apart from the rest of the location where 
Masangape lived with her husband. In the whole of that location there 
was no tree or flower or blade of grass. There was no well for water. 
Little girls, with tin cans on their heads, walked three miles to fetch the 
muddy water of the Vaal River. Only on the top of the hill there grew, 
near the half-hearted and abandoned beginnings of a stone wall, a few 
prickly pears, and, when the sun went down in a flare of scarlet scribbled 
with fire, these bold and fleshy weeds leaned against the sky in black relief, 
and the huts themselves clung together like the hives of gigantic wasps. 

In this hut there were already five people maintained on the sixteen 
shillings a week earned by the head of the household. But no Kafhr. 
ever questions the right of a fellow-tribesman to share with him, and Gule 
was accepted without bargain or comment. 

Yet only for a few days was there peace in Pepetwayo’s home. It happened 
that he returned from his work on the diggings and Masangape was not 
there. Where she was he knew, of course. But he particularly resented 
her absence this evening because he was happy, because he wanted her to 
exult with him over a bargain. He had bought a grain-sack from the shop 
for ninepence when everyone knew that the price of one so large as this 
was always a shilling. But he had said to the store-keeper: “ Look, 
Baas, how poor I am, and how the weather is cold. I want this sack to wear 
on my body to keep the wind out. But it is Monday to-day and I have just | 
this ninepence, and why shall such a great person as the Baas wait till next 
Saturday for only a little threepence ? Let the Baas give me the sack for 
ninepence.”’ y 

And, actually, the Baas had done it, and Pepetwayo loved the sack as if 
it were a trophy in a game he had won. 

Now he wanted his wife to open the sides for him and cut a hole for his 
head so that he might wear it against the cold. He could work better with — 
his hands than she could—he had in his day sewn together the skins of 
jackals with sinew to make those great rugs which are called karosses— 
but it simply was his desire that she should do this thing for him. 

And the hut was empty. There was no fat-soaked mealie-meal cooking 
in the tripod pot. His belly was fainting against his backbone, for he had 
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eaten nothing all day except, at twelve o’clock, a piece of bread. There 
was no one to share his triumph about the sack. 

He flung it down in a corner of the hut, and rushed over to the neigh- 

bours who housed Gule. 
There his wife sat chattering with other women. There his wife’s child 
_ ran about playing with other children. ‘The air was leaping with gaiety. 
The terrific smell of a sheep’s head and trotters cooking in a tripod pot 
attacked his nostrils... . 

He thought of his quiet hut, of his unused pot, of the absence of small, 
rotund, black bodies and rushing noises and high laughter in his yard, of 
his bargain of a sack lying rumpled, unhailed, in a corner, and he ran up 
to his wife and jerked her up by the shoulder and shouted awful words at 
her and dragged her home. 

He beat her when they got home, and would not eat, and would not let 
her make in the hut the smoky fire of dung and sticks with which they kept 
themselves warm in the winter nights. And throughout the black hours, 
wearing still the clothes they used by day, they lay side by side on the goat- 
skins which separated them from the naked earth, covered with two cotton 
blankets, bitter, hostile, and yet drawn together by the cold. 

In the morning Pepetwayo went to work as usual, a white scurf of frost 
on his face and hands. And when he was gone, his wife packed her be- 
longirigs into the sack she found lying in the corner and left him, to go and 
live in the hut that sheltered also her child. 


Ill 

Pepetwayo was hungry and tired and cold all day long. And for this he 
blamed his wife and her child. If his wife had not neglected him the night 
before to go to see her child, he would have had something in his belly, he 
thought, he would have slept in the night, he would have been able to wear 
the sack to-day against the whipping wind. He could not forget the ani- 
mation in the other people’s yard. 

In the evening he walked towards the location, picking up here and 
there as he went along a stick for the fire. But again, as he reached home, 
no smoke rose to greet him, and he saw soon enough that Masangape was 
gone, and her belongings. He stood in the hut looking at he knew not what, 
and suddenly he remembered his sack. Where was his sack ? Had she had 
the effrontery to take his sack, to steal his sack for which only the day 
before he had paid ninepence . . . not a shilling, as was usual, but— 
a bargain, a diplomatic achievement—ninepence ? 

Once more he ran along to the other hut. This time there were no visi- 
tors in the yard, only the inhabitants of the hut were present, and his wife 
was sitting, silent, in their midst. She was frightened. She could not live 
with her husband any more, and she did not know what he would now do 
to her. 

But he entered in among them shouting the word “ sack.” ‘““Give me 
my sack. What have you done with my sack ? ” 
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He pulled his wife up by the stuff of her dress between her shoulders. 

“ You > 

His eyes fell on the child. 

“He shall not see the sun to-morrow !”’ he cried. “There will not be 
cause for you to leave me again. Where is my sack ? ” 

His wife looked at him dumbly. 

He let her go, for his eyes had seen something. There was a man barely 
visible in the smoke-filled hut and he was wearing a baggy garment over 
his shoulders. Pepetwayo sprang at the man, and they struggled towards 
the yard. He could see now, in the last light of the day, that the man was 
the brother of Gule’s protector, and that here was his very sack. 

He attempted to pull it from the man as they fought. “ You shall not,” 
he panted, ‘‘ You shall—none of you—see the sun to-morrow.” 

The sack was torn. His own clothes were torn. People flung themselves 
forward and separated them. He threatened to kill his wife if she did not 
come back with him. She walked beside him, weeping. 

And, as on the night before they lay down together on the ground in the 
small, dark hut. 

But this time, in the middle of the night, Pepetwayo got up, and began 
fumbling about the hut. 

His wife lay still, listening to his movements. Then she felt that—some- 
thing—was happening. Terror filled her. 

““ Pepetwayo ! What are you doing ? ” 

“‘ Nothing,” he said, in a voice unexpectedly peaceable. 

She heard the rattle of matches as in the dark he put his hand on the box. 

Now he went outside. She sat up. 

““ Pepetwayo ! Where are you going ? Pepetwayo !” 

He came back to the hut. 

“ Lie still. I will be here again in a minute.” 

She began to moan. 

““ Are you mad ? ” he said. ‘“‘ Be quiet. I am not going to leave you for 
long. Wait forme. Don’t make this noise. If I do not find you here when 
I come in I will kill you.” 

She drew the blankets over her head, and lay waiting and shivering. 

He was gone for minutes—for an hour. 

When he returned he put his arms round her. 

‘“* T am happy again. Let us sleep,” he said. 


IV. 


In the morning the hut that contained Gule and the man who had worn 
Pepetwayo’s sack and four other people was found burnt down, and every- 
one in it was dead. A stone was lying against the flap that was the only 
opening to the hut, and the inhabitants had thus been fastened in while 
the old sacks and reeds of which the hut was made burnt round them and 
over them. 

Masangape was led, screaming, to the police-station to tell her story. 
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Pepetwayo was arrested. “ I know nothing,” he said. The police did not 
question him, and when, towards the end of the six months that intervened 
before his trial, his young counsel came to talk with him he maintained 
firmly : ‘‘ I know nothing.” 

At the trial he was not put in the box. And when he gathered dimly 
that the defending advocate was explaining to the jury how ridiculous it 
was that a man should kill six people for the sake of an empty sack, he 
nodded his head slightly. Yes, that was wise talk. “ I need not inform you, 
gentlemen,” the advocate continued, ‘“‘ how often native huts are burnt 
down, or how often sleeping natives are suffocated because the fire made 
for warmth has not been removed . . .”’ 

The judge addressed the jury. Pepetwayo was led back to his cell. 
The jury went away to deliberate. 

They returned presently. The prisoner was once more prodded up the 
steps to the dock. The judge, who had retired, resumed his seat on the 
bench. The people in court duly stood up and sat down. 

The registrar addressed the foreman of the jury. 

““ Have you considered your verdict ? ” 

“ We have.” 

“ Are you all agreed ? ”’ 

“We are.” 

“What is your verdict ? ” 

“ Not guilty.”’ 

‘The judge addressed Pepetwayo. He had put the facts as he saw them 


before the jury, though it was reasonably clear to him that Pepetwayo had 


committed the crime. However, they had apparently considered the 
evidence insufficient. 
He sat up and looked at Pepetwayo from under his heavy brow. “ The 


jury have found you not guilty. You may go.” 


“You may go,” the interpreter translated. 

The policeman tapped his shoulder. 

“You may go.” 

Pepetwayo looked from one to the other. What had happened ? Was 
he free ? He could not believe it. * 

‘“‘ Hurry up,” said the policeman. 

The native did not move. 

The policeman pushed him. The man began to scramble down as if 
an hypnotic influence were directing him. 

Outside the court other Kaffirs surrounded Pepetwayo, giving him 
tobacco to chew and cigarettes. 

He was free. He was a hero. The justice of the white man was a 
miracle. 

He blew out a mouthful of smoke, and in a voice hushed by six months 
of waiting in gaol, he began to tell his worshipful audience about this sack, 
worth a shilling, which he had bought for ninepence, and which had 
been given by his wife to the brother of the man who had sheltered Gule. 
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THE MIRROR 


By GERALD BULLETT 


HE convex mirror, in what he and Milly had called their break- 
fast-room, presented Mr. Peak to himself, this Saturday morning, 
as a slim gnomish creature with large soft eyes and a neatly 
pointed sandy beard. He paused to glance into it on his way out 
of the house, as he had done almost every day during the past twenty 
years. It was a lovely thing, lovely. You little beauty! he thought, 
admiring its delicate distortion of the room. Ah, but you played me a 
trick once, didn’t you! ‘That had been at the beginning of his married 
life. After the honeymoon, the very day of their return, he had caught 
sight in the mirror of the Milly of his dreams, the Milly that had lament- 
ably failed to appear during their fortnight at the Isle of Wight ; but when 
he wheeled round to grasp this loveliness he found only a rather stout 
commonplace young woman who said briefly : “‘ Don’t bother me now, 


dear. I must put this place to rights.’ Since then the mirror had never © 
p p g 


ceased to make amends to him ; from time to time he corrected his world 
—of which Milly, until six months ago, had formed so important a part— 
by means of the exquisite translation that the mirror offered him ; and it 
was now his perpetual solace and resort. In that little glowing world of 
light and colour, everything had charm and moved with elegance, every- 
thing was at once vivid and clear and remote in its perfection. Even the 
ugliest of his memories suffered here a magical transmutation. It became 
a bright and trivial drama: the scene a bookshop interior, the prota- 
gonists himself and Andrew Shard. Projected by fancy upon this elfin 
mirror, the shameful episode possessed a queer grace, a delicate air of the 
comic. A pair of midgets, said Mr. Peak to himself; but, as he passed 


on into the hall and began getting into his overcoat, the intimate sensation — 


of that black day was renewed, and he felt rising in him once more the 
tide of the old shame. 
Very soon, however, the crisp wintry air effected a dramatic change in 


his mood. He felt in his bones that something was about to happen. It 
was the first day of winter ; and that in itself was exciting, for it recalled — 


to his palate the subtle and significant flavour of all the other winters he 


had knowm. He inhaled the air with rapture, and every breath that. 
entered him set his memory trembling towards wakefulness ; so that he — 
became aware, not of pictures of his past, not of times and places, but of a — 
sensation charged with reminiscence. As a boy he had known the ecstasy — 
of running over the ribs and ruts of a fast-frozen road ; of feeling the ice — 


on a puddle split like taut satin at the touch of his curious fingers ; of 
frosted turf crackling and spongy under his feet ; and of the young blood 
in his veins responding eagerly to the whip of the weather. And now, this 


morning, the peculiar essences of these lost delights were blended in one — 


vital draught, under the intoxication of which Mr. Peak walked happily 
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to his work, pretending to himself—the more wistfully because he was 
now very near the shop—that the pavement, being brittle as it was bright, 
was likely at any moment to collapse and drop him into a luminous ocean 
of fantasy. 

He entered the bookshop lingeringly, walking sideways like a crab ; 
and the outer world, as he retreated from it, the extravagantly bright 
world in which all solid objects seemed to quiver as though fashioned in 
sunlight, gathered itself into a little space and became defined at last as a 
glimmering oblong, upon which, the moment after, the shop door swung 
like a lid. With that shutting out of the day’s brightness—though indeed 
the shop was no darker than any other interior—Mr. Peak resumed his 
everyday existence. He was once more entrapped ; his hands and feet 
worked at the command, whether uttered or implied, of another man ; 
and even his thoughts, eager and able though they were to gallop him 
away into a region beyond space and time, were tightly reined in by 
another’s will. 

In his early days as a bookseller’s assistant Mr. Peak had taken both 
pride and pleasure in his calling ; but the poison of Andrew Shard’s con- 
tempt had worked insidiously in him, changing his behaviour as well as 
his professional habit of mind. Never, now, except when duty so required 
him to do, did he take down a book from the shelves ; never did he idly 
turn a magical page, or pause, book in hand, for an abstracted moment ; 
for whenever his attention wandered from the matter in hand it was 
instantly recalled by the idea of Mr. Shard, long, lean, vigilant, and ready 
to swoop down like a wasp on the sweets of a discovered fault. Andrew 
Shard was highly respected, by his customers as by his fellow-tradesmen ; 
and Mr. Peak conceived it to be his duty to speak well of him on all 
public occasions. He was a town councillor and a churchwarden ; he 
knew his business, said Mr. Peak, and the young college gentlemen looked 
up to him on account of his learning, self-made and self-taught though 
he was ; his eyes were small, his nose was long and thin, his voice was of 
velvet, and one of his front teeth was crowned with gold. But, say what he 
might, Mr. Peak did not like him ; and, equally, could not forget him. 
Even when Shard was in another part of the premises—shtt away in his 
private office, or prowling, on rubber soles, round the First Edition Room 
upstairs—Mr. Peak was uneasily aware of him. And if when absent he 
was present, when present in the flesh he was overwhelmingly so ; and 
Mr. Peak, seeing him in a characteristic attitude—legs wide apart, arms 
raised, hands poised ready to claw a book from the shelves—would 
secretly mutter ‘‘ blackbeetle,”’ and would glance with distaste at the frock- 
coated back as though its three buttons were three evil eyes watching him. 

It was in this very attitude that Mr. Peak found him this morning. 

“Ah, Mr. Peak.” 

Shard glanced back over his shoulder, reddish brown eyes peering and 
piercing through gold-framed lenses. This formula of greeting had been 
in use for at least thirty years, but he never failed to give to that “‘ Ah” 
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the accent of surprise, as though Mr. Peak were the last person he expected 
to see. 

‘“* Good morning, sir!” replied Mr. Peak. 

Thereafter, this particular day was of like pattern with all the others of 
Mr. Peak’s working life, a life lived amid a maze of shelves crammed with 
books that he was almost afraid to handle. For his own reading he de- 
pended on other bookshops, where he had, alas, to pay full price for them, 
and on the local free library, where Ouida was still (in the days of the 
early Yeats) among recent additions ; these that surrounded him were the 
property of Andrew Shard, and he dared make no personal use of them. 
In this quiet interior, pacing up and down the aisles of books, Mr. Peak 
was conscious of being within reach of a fascinating and bewildering 
diversity of strange worlds. As he furtively scanned with the tail of his 
eye the thousand and one titles, it was as if the dimness became populous 
and brilliant with new planets—spinning and many-coloured like toy- 
balloons, rich and inviting like luminous fruit, evanescent like dreams. 
This shop, a crowded universe, was a microcosm of the external universe. 
The high thoughts and emotions, the stories, characters, comedies and 
poetry packed away between those innumerable book-covers—these 
escaped, he fancied, into the dusty gloom of the shop, making every speck 
of dust a spark of gold, making the air vibrate with a fierce vital energy, 
and exciting in himself an insatiable hunger. For he, though his body was 
encompassed by it, though his mind responded eagerly to its invitation, 
was outcast from this glittering universe. In his home he was an omni- 
vorous reader; but here, in this rich environment, he felt half-ashamed 
of his love and desire for books, felt like a greedy sensitive child in an 
orchard of forbidden fruit. 

The day wore slowly on, with no unusual event to relieve its monotone 
until, a quarter of an hour before closing time, a young woman approached 
with a book in her hand. 

“« What is the price of this, please ? ”’ 

“Three guineas, madam,” said Mr. Peak. Not a day over twenty, his 
mind was saying. Behold thou hast dove’s eyes. Thy lips are like a thread 
of scarlet. Honey and milk are under thy tongue. “‘ There is a cheaper 
edition at fifteen shillings, but of course . . .” | 

The girl shrugged her shoulders with a gesture subtly exotic. “ I’m 
afraid I can’t have it.” 

With a faint smile of apology she handed him the book, which he 
received gratefully, slightly inclining his head as though acknowledging | 
a gift. His eyes rested upon her for a few seconds as she turned away and — 
strolled idly to another part of the shop. Fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners. But he forgot her completely the 
next instant ; for an undergraduate, very pink and white and worried, 
had borne down on him with a question. 

‘Ah, what you ought to read,” said Mr. Peak, eagerly, ‘‘is Bradley’s 
book. You can’t do better, I assure you.” He gave details. 
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“Oh, thanks awfully ! That’s the very thing. I couldn’t remember 
who wrote it, you know, or the title. I made a note of both, and then, 
like an ass, I lost the note.” 

The young man was exuberantly grateful for advice; and Mr. Peak 
was settling down to a friendly chat with him when he felt his arm seized 
in a firm grip two inches above the elbow, and Shard’s voice rasped in 
his ear: ‘I'll attend to this gentleman. Follow that girl quickly. The 
dark one. Just gone out. She’s stolen a book.” 


II 

It was too marvellous. She had stolen a book. He stepped dizzily on to 
the pavement and stood for a moment quite still, inhaling the dark wonder 
of this catastrophe. She was a thief, that quiet compelling seductive girl ; 
and he had been set to catch her! The sky was overcast ; dusk was ap- 
proaching ; the lamplighter, in brown suit and bowler hat, was going his 
rounds. Which way had the girl gone ? Mr. Peak did not know. But, by 
good fortune or ill, no sooner did he raise his eyes from their dreaming 
contemplation of the pavement than he caught sight of her at the end of 
the street. She was hurrying, hurrying—significant sign. There was guilt, 
thought Mr. Peak, in her every step. His thoughts rioted, his breathing 
became disordered, waves of nervous pain passed over his stomach; a 
hot greedy excitement seized him and jerked him into running. It was as 
though an alien power, a strange dark demon, had taken possession of his 
person. He lusted for another sight of this woman’s face. He had given 
only a passing thought to her beauty, but by stealing a book she had 
enslaved him. 

He did not run for many yards ; his fifty years were against him, and 
he became conscious of curious glances from the people he passed in the 
street. It was evident to him after a while that the girl was aware of him 
and of his pursuit, and presently he saw her throw a frightened glance 
over her shoulder towards him. At this his heart leapt. A relationship had 
been established between them ; they were secretly and subtly in touch 
with each other. That she was afraid of him made him pity her, but his 
pity did not stifle the exultation of knowing himself to-be of some sig- 
nificance to her, of more significance than these strangers who stopped to 
stare at him and raised ironical eyebrows. He and she were no longer 
strangers ; across the chasm of space that sundered them they were, by 
his eagerness and her responsive fear, mysteriously linked together. 

He following hotfoot, she led him away from the centre of the town, and 
tried to shake off pursuit in a maze of residential streets where one kind of 
little villa endlessly, and like an idiot, repeated itself. Why am I following 
her ? he thought ; I don’t want her punished ; I’ve no wicked designs ; 
why am I wearing myself out like this ? But his pace did not slacken, and 
now, as if afraid to consider his question, he lashed himself to a special 
effort. The street was empty but for themselves and a policeman, and it 
was his own street ; the girl was at that moment within a few yards of 
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his own door. With fever mounting in his mind he began running again, 
swiftly, cunningly, on his toes. As he neared his quarry she suddenly 
turned round, gave up the struggle with a shrug, and leaned helplessly 
against the iron railings of his own little front garden. 

She greeted him with a wan smile. ‘“‘ Well ! What do you want now?” 

Her face was twitching with nervous exhaustion, and he loathed himself 
for what he had done. ‘“‘ My dear young lady—! ” 

He was about to ask her if she were ill, when she suddenly thrust the 
stolen book towards him. ‘ Take the thing,” she said. 

The book slipped from her grasp and lay between them on the ground, 
disregarded. She swayed dangerously. He was just in time to prevent her 
falling. ‘“‘ You’re quite safe, quite safe!’ he murmured soothingly. Sup- 
porting her with one hand, with the other he contrived to remove her hat 
and unfasten her cloak ; but, even in this moment of crisis, he could not 
help wondering what the neighbours would think if, peeping between 
the slats of the venetian blinds, they should see him standing there with a 
strange woman in his arms. For a few throbbing moments he supported 
the limp body; then he became aware that she was recovering, and 
presently she said in a dazed tone: ‘ I’m better now. So sorry !”’ She 
disengaged herself from his arms. 

““You’d better come in and lie down,” said Mr. Peak. 

““Come in?” she echoed dully.” 

“Yes. This is my house.” He nodded at his front door as though 
greeting an acquaintance. 

“This ?”’ She seemed puzzled. “ Your house ? ” 

‘“‘'You’re not yourself yet. You’d better come in. I’m alone, as it hap- 
pens. But that’s all right. Old enough to be your father.” 

Mr. Peak rounded off this difficult speech with a curious buzzing noise 
that was meant to be reassuring, and taking the girl by the arm propelled 
her gently up the garden path. She was still dazed ; her complexion, of 
which he had admired the rich colour less than an hour before, was now 
leaden ; she appeared listless and indifferent. 

He piloted her gently into the house, led her to Milly’s drawing-room, 
and persuaded her to lie down on the sofa. As soon as her head touched 
the cushion, she closed her eyes and was at peace. In a frenzy of fear and 
happiness Mr. Peak ran upstairs to snatch the eiderdown off his bed. 
And I’d better put a match to the gas fire, he thought, trembling with 
excitement. Suddenly he remembered the precious book, and sneaked 
out into the street to retrieve it. But it was gone, and the street empty. 
Whatever shall I say to Shard ? Next moment, however, a new anxiety 
assailed him. Ought I to get a doctor to her ? The idea was terrifying. 


Ill 
He lit the lamp in the breakfast-room, made a good fire, and prepared a 
meal. Then he sat down, and got up again, and sat down, and got up and 
walked round the room, and sat down, and got up, and tiptoed to the door 
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of that other room to listen, and came back to lift the lid of the coffee-pot 
and smell the delicious brew. 

The hands of the clock moved slowly round. Two hours dragged by, 
and Mr. Peak, now quite convinced that he must fetch a doctor, nearly 
wept with relief to hear his visitor moving about the house. She was 
perhaps trying to find him, but he, having risen from his chair, seemed 
incapable of going to the door to meet her. A singular fear paralysed him, 
as he listened, with straining senses, to her approaching footsteps. 

The door opened, and she stood, flushed and lovely, with her fingers 
resting on the door handle. 

‘Ah t”* cried Mr, Peak. “ That’s right ! ”’ 

He hurried forward ; but paused within two paces of her, utterly at a 
loss. But, reading in her lustrous eyes a kind of shame, and interpreting 
her silence as a sign that he was still for her a mere emissary of police 
court justice, he forgot his embarrassment in compassion and in gratitude. 
He had been dreading as well as desiring this encounter, but the sight of 
her assured him that she was no phantom of his imagination but a real 
person, a suffering fellow-creature. 

*“* Did you have a good sleep ?” he asked. 

The dark eyes shone upon him. “ Yes, thank you.” 

“‘ And you feel better, I hope. Quite yourself again.” 

«¢ Yes.”’ 

It hurt him to see her standing there so still, as though she mistrusted 
him. ‘‘ Please do me the honour,” he said, with a little bow. ‘‘ Come in 
and sit down for a bit, and take a little supper with me.” 

She smiled faintly, shrugging her shoulders yet again ; and, coming into 
the room, sank languidly into the chair he placed for her. Mr. Peak, 
delighted to have achieved his end, became actively and anxiously hospit- 
able. ‘‘ Anything wrong you must forgive. A bachelor house, you know, 
_ and at the moment I’m quite without domestic help.”’ He poured out coffee 
for her. “‘ But perhaps you prefer tea? ”’ 

“Oh, anything,” she vaguely answered. “ It’s very kind of you.” 

“But,” he insisted. “ if you do prefer tea, 1 ...notrouble...ina 
moment.” 

She took a sip of coffee and assured him politely that nothing could be 
more to her taste. She smiled at him, shy still, but more at her ease and no 
longer, he fancied, regarding him as an enemy. Basking in her new 
friendliness he ventured to say: ‘‘ Do you mind very much .. . is it 
permitted . . . toask yourname ? ”’ 

“ My name?” She was startled. “‘ My name is Judith Brown.” 

He couldn’t help wondering whether Brown were her real name, but 
of Judith he had no doubt. It explained so much. He repeated softly, 
*¢ Judith, Judith,” as though trying its music over to himself. “‘ You are 

fest trie taltered: 

‘*1’m Jewish,” she said. 

He nodded, and the gloomy gaslit room filled suddenly with sunshine 
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and was fragrant with the savour of sweet spices. He saw the green 
hills and white cities of Palestine. He saw Rachel at the well; and’ Ruth 
gleaning ; and the Shulamite, fairest among women. Without intention 
he spoke his thought : ‘‘ You’re very young.” 

She answered, with a surprised glance: ‘I’m seventeen. But I look 
older, don’t I?” . 

‘““Yes.”’ He spoke absentmindedly, for his thoughts were on something 
else. ‘“‘ About this other matter. It won’t distress you to talk of it?” The 
shame flooding her face and dimming the lustre of her eyes made him 
hastily add: ‘Ah, yes. I see it does distress you. But perhaps you'll 
feel happier afterwards. Confession, you know, good for the soul, they say. 
Hum. I’m your friend in this. Of course I am. I understand just how it 
happened. I understand you, my dear child, as well as I understand 
myself. Perhaps better. Hum. Perhaps better.” 

‘‘T meant to pay for it,” she stammered. “I did mean to, honour bright!” 

His face was radiant, and tears stood in his eyes. ‘‘ Yes, of course you 
did. I understand perfectly. But you hadn’t got enough money, had you? 
and you were here in this town without friends, stranded. You love 
beautiful books. You can’t resist them, eh ? ” 

The look with which she rewarded him ushered in the great moment 
of his life: a moment in which, with no contact of hands or lips, with 
indeed nothing to join them but this community of shame, he tasted an 
intimacy more perfect than anything he had ever known before. In that 
moment the glamour of her merely physical presence was shed, vanishing 
under the assault of this greater glory ; the romance of her strangeness 
lingered only to permeate with its magic the profounder romance of his 
knowing, as it seemed, every pulse of the emotion that beat in her secret 
heart. He felt: She is mine, mine. We are each other’s, now and ever- 
lastingly. For, though he did not question that in a very little while she 
would be leaving the house and that he would never see her again, he 
believed his life to be permanently enriched by this instant’s illumination. 
And his passion for her burst from him in excited speech: ‘ Listen, my 
dear. I did the same. I stole a book. I was eighteen, and I couldn’t resist 
it. It was a book on Shelley.”’ In these words, the most eloquent avowal 
of love that he had ever made, Mr. Peak utterly gave himself away, and the 
giving was sheer rapture. An immense darkness was cast out of his 
being ; he breathed freedom, and the joy of freedom ran in his veins. To 
no other, not even to Milly, had he ever dreamed of offering the high 
tribute of his confession; and he exulted in knowing himself nakedly 
exposed to this girl, as she to him. 

Judith said : ‘‘ Did you really ? And did they .. .” 

_ “Ah yes, they found me out. It was dreadful, dreadful. And I could 

never bear to look at the book again. And a fine book it was, I’m sure; a 
noble book and a noble subject, my dear child. It never ceased hurting, 
the thought of what my employer said to me that day ; but I believe it 
won’t hurt me any more. I used to look in my little mirror there, and 
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pretend to see the whole scene in miniature. A great comfort, that was. 
It made everything like a picture and far away, as though it had nothing 
to do with me. Have you looked at my mirror ? ” 
She did not answer. ‘Tears trembled on her long dark lashes. 
_. “ Ah, you mustn’t cry!” said Mr. Peak, in alarm. ‘‘ No one’s going to 

hurt you. You love beautiful books—and it’s no crime to love beauty. 
You were just a little thoughtless, that’s all, like all young people. You 
couldn’t know how valuable a book that was—of course you couldn’t ! 
And you were quite friendless and alone.” He held out a hand to her. 
** Come and look at the mirror; it will amuse you. But we mustn’t go 
too near it.” 

While they stood, hand in hand, peering into that other world, the girl 
broke out suddenly: ‘‘ Why do you say that ? It isn’t true. I live with 
my father, and this afternoon I ran away. I didn’t want the book. I 
wanted money for my fare. I didn’t want the old book—not me! ” 

Keeping his eyes fixed upon the vision of her that the mirror offered, 
he could not believe this statement, and he wondered what perverse freak 
of the mind had made her utter it. He stood very still, lost in a kind of 
dream, being unaware of the hand clasped in his own, and all but unaware 
of the girl’s presence at his side, so entranced was he by her exquisite 
reflection upon that shining convex surface. But enough of her speech 
reached him to make him ask, half-mechanically : ‘Then where is your 
father now ?”’ She did not answer, and he did not ask again. 

Outside, a gate clicked ; there were steps on the gravel. Judith sped 
across the room, pulled the heavy curtain six inches aside, and stared out 
of the window. “‘ It’s the police,” She turned to Mr. Peak, finger on lip, 
eyes dilated. 

Mr. Peak became feverishly active. ‘“‘ Sit down. Hide yourself. I 
won’t let them hurt you.” 

A loud knocking seemed to fill the house. Here, inside, was a tranquil 
-kindliness ; but there was another world, and it was knocking at his 
door. He went slowly into his dim-lit hall. ‘The knocking began again. 
Mr. Peak, frowning and frightened, opened it. 

‘“‘ Good evening,” said Mr. Peak. Yes, it was a policeman, and he was 
accompanied by a seedy-looking fellow who was perhaps a plain-clothes 
detective. 

‘“‘ Evening, sir!’ said the constable. 

“‘ We’re looking for a young lady,”’ said his companion smoothly. 

“Yes ?”’ said Mr. Peak. 

‘¢ Name of Judith Brown,” supplemented the policeman. “I believe you 
brought a young lady home with you to-night, sir. Isn’t that so?” 

Mr. Peak blushed. “I ? Oh no. I know nothing about it.” 

“This gentleman is her father,” said the constable. ‘‘ Might I have a 
word with the young person I saw through your parlour window just now, 
sir?’ Seeing Mr. Peak still stubborn, he added persuasively: ‘ You 
passed me on the road, you may remember. You seemed to be following 

Bey 
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the young lady. So when Mr. Brown put an inquiry through to the 
Station ji. 7° 

‘* Oh, carm on!” said Mr. Brown, planting a foot across the threshold. 

Without further ceremony the visitors entered the house and strode, 
with Mr. Peak protesting at their heels, into the room that held Judith. 
“* Where ’ave you been all day, eh? ”’ snarled Mr. Brown. She faced the 
inquisitors in silence. As the policeman took out his notebook, Mr. 
Peak began a stammering explanation of his first denial. “‘ I didn’t, of 
course, know that this gentleman was her father. I felt it my duty to . . . 
to protect her from interference .. .’’ His voice trailed off into silence as 
he became aware of the venomous sneer with which the man Brown was 
watching him. And this, this was her father! Brown, twisting his face 
into a grin, spat out in reply one brief sentence that filled Mr. Peak’s 
world with filth. He felt the foundations of his house crumbling; he 
seemed to breathe poison with every breath he took ; and he found, to 
his dismay, that he could not utter a word. Everything in one instant 
assumed the quality of nightmare: the policeman’s quiet interposition : 
“* Better ask the young lady herself, Mr. Brown ” ; the ugly question put to 
Judith ; Judith in tears ; and the three grouped in the doorway on their 
way out of his life. 

During these exchanges Mr. Peak had not moved, had not uttered a 
word ; but now he ran to his mirror, took it down from the wall, and 
cried eagerly : “‘ Come and look in this lovely thing, Mr. Brown. And then 
you'll believe what we say.”” The door slammed behind him. They were 
gone, all three of them. Mr. Peak’s vision became dim ; the walls crowded 
in upon him ; and his trembling fingers released what they held. 

Shining and shattered, the mirror lay at his feet. In dumb misery Mr. 
Peak went down upon his knees, and with hopeless fumbling patience 
began piecing the fragments together. 
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THOMAS HARDY 


By JOHN FREEMAN 
I 

HOMAS HARDY died at that great and fortunate age which 

deprives death of half its sadness, by showing it to be but ripe- 

ness. A Hardy who died at forty-seven or even sixty-seven 

might have touched our thoughts with a sense of frustration— 
the true bitterness of death—but nothing human was frustrated by his 
dying at eighty-seven, and our natural keen consciousness of loss was not 
made sore by any intimation of tragic mischance. There was even less to 
grieve at than there was when Wordsworth died at eighty and reminded 
his contemporaries how many years he had been dead already. Hardy’s 
best work was done, and his writing of the last few years was given us in 
proof ; yet the abundant lyrics of those last years were still good enough 
to prove also that he was not sinking into silent decay, or the repulsive 
bleakness of egotism. The most depressing reflection which the event 
provoked was that our men of genius were dying faster than they were 
being born, a sad and delusive reflection. True that the century has seen 
the death of Swinburne, Meredith, Doughty and Hardy, four great poets 
—yes ! but we do not know when great poets are born into our midst, we 
only know when they die and even then we are not always sure for a 
hundred years or so; and a Blake may still be hidden from recognition 
and wait, smiling and contented, for centenary honours. 

But our homage to Thomas Hardy has lacked nothing in certainty, and 
thus it is easier to assess our gains and losses in the account we are always 
silently preparing against Fate. The score of novels, the unageing prolifera- 
tion of verse that followed them, have stolen from the twilight welcome 
of the few into the noontide of popular adulation. Championship was 
needed for a while, but only because the dogs of morals were unleashed ; 
they crept yelping back, and then the full cry of praise began to gather. 
The champions were no longer heard nor needed ; the aesthetic critic 
struck his triangle unnoticed, and the orchestra of public recognition 
roared out its homage with an unbroken unanimity. For once the many and 
the few, the nation and the critics, united in a supreme sincerity. 


To analyse the elements of fame is a task beyond my scope and power, 
and it is one which has been curiously overlooked by literary historians. 
We are aware of differences in degree when we think of the reputations of 
Gray and Chatterton, of Mr. Bridges and Mr. Masefield, but we do not 
often consider upon what the reputation of each depends—upon what 
elements in their work and what elements in their public. To discriminate 
these would tell us as much of readers as of writers, and the mere attempt 
would be useful in the case of Thomas Hardy. 

For there is, indeed, something at first sight surprising in this com- 
plete concurrence of public and critic. There is so much to interest, 
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perplex, and fascinate the critic, stuffed with comparative studies and in- 
timidated by the great novelists of other countries ; but the normal English 
reader is helped, or hampered, by none of these when he approaches 
Hardy. He finds in the novels, primarily, stories which he can under- 
stand, presenting people whom he might meet himself in any visit to a 
western town or holiday tour among obscure villages ; and he finds also 
something which might well discourage him—the melancholy which per- 
vades stories, people and scenery alike, yet which, indeed, so far from being 
a discouragement, is a satisfaction. 

This melancholy, in Hardy so utterly native and deep-rooted, is also 
a native English characteristic. For centuries acute foreigners have re- 
marked it in us, and charitably ascribed it to the climate. We ourselves 
are conscious of it, but with a lucky absence of introspection we do not 
trouble to discuss it, and so we keep it within reasonable limits. Our 
poetry is elegiac when it is at its best : for one Don Juan we have a hundred 
elegies, laments and sad addresses ; our plays are tragedies, when they are 
not sadder as farces. We enjoy melancholy as Burton enjoyed anatomising 
it, and we enjoy Hardy’s mournful creation of a world awry partly because 
we know it is true but no‘ the whole truth, and partly because we have a 
solid pleasure in contending against the adversity of creation. We are, 
nationally, Mark Tapley, and that cheerful personage would have been 
the first to praise Thomas Hardy. 

Melancholy was Hardy’s central virtue. It invaded his scenery, took 
possession of his plots, gave a rough eloquence to his rustics and left us all 
with a sincere belief in the futility of life and the bravery of living. His 
scenery s a perfect expression of this virtue. One might expect—yet | 
hardly know why—his poetry to show it, but his prose had already re- 
vealed it as immanent and intense. It scarcely matters from which book 
you choose : 


At length Clym reached the margin of a fir and beech plantation that had been 
enclosed from heath land in the year of his birth. Here the trees, laden heavily 
with their new and humid leaves, were now suffering more damage than during the 
highest winds of winter, when the boughs are specially disencumbered to do battle 
with the storm. The wet young beeches were undergoing amputations, bruises, 
cripplings, and harsh lacerations, from which the wasting sap would bleed for 
many a day to come, and which would leave scars visible till the day of their burn- 
ing. Each stem was wrenched at the root, where it moved like a bone in its socket, 
and at every onset of the gale convulsive sounds came from the branches, as if pain 
were felt. In a neighbouring brake a finch was trying to sing ; but the wind blew 
under his feathers till they stood on end, twisted round his little tail, and made him 
give up his song. 


As for the verse, from the first volume you may take : 


We stood by a pond that winter day, 

And the sun was white, as though chidden of God, 
And a few leaves lay on the starving sod, 

They had fallen from an ash, and were gray— 
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and from any succeeding collection you may choose pieces as singular and 
dismal. His versification is far more various than Crabbe’s and _ his in- 
genuity is astonishing, but his emotion is as narrow as that of The Borough, 
and as deep. The harsh, slow shore-picture of Crabbe is perfectly 
matched by the stern anthropomorphic landscape of the novels and poems. 
Just as Crabbe uses, within the range of his savage preference, an 
exactitude of knowledge of the seasons and their fruits, so Hardy’s life- 
long acquaintance with heath, river and wood yields him an equal assurance 
in the use of detail with which to reveal the perversity of nature and the 
starkness of circumstance. His gathering practice in verse gave him new 
subjects but no new theme ; nature was still monotonously froward, and 
though he could describe her with so many metrical inventions, his lust 
for new trappings never tempted him to use them for decking a more cheer- 
ful idea. Many of his poems, though published late in life, were written a 
whole generation before, but all alike reveal a consistently arid Nature as 
the goddess of his idolatry, and his view of natural phenomena remained 
inflexibly melancholy: 

Reticulations creep upon the slack stream’s face 

When the wind skims irritably past, 
The current clucks smartly into each hollow place 
That years of flood have scrabbled in the pier’s sodden base ; 
The floating lily-leaves rot fast. 


The mood and the preoccupation are the same as ever. Ecstacy, rapture, 
transfusion are beyond the reach of melancholy, and scarce a hint of them 
is found in Hardy’s poetry ; but qualities less than the very highest abound, 
and are dominated and made consistent by his own unrebellious endurance 
of a life in which all the misfortunes are inward and essential, not outward 
and accidental. 

In the novels this characteristic is supported by episodes which de- 
liberately develop the natural bias. It is a point for satisfaction, as well as, 
perhaps, for wonder that Hardy’s sombre irony should deepen rather 
than lessen his hold upon the admiration of his readers, even if the same 
readers are wont to accept so readily from others a superficial optimism or 
a disgusting sensuality. The optimism is not within Hardy’s compre- 
hension, the sensuality is not within his power ; few writers are at once so- 
responsive to natural forces, and so remote from the common baseness of — 
the senses. 

The truth is that Hardy has followed a tradition in his resort to tragedy. 
He resorts to it in his best and worst novels alike, not because of a special 
intention to keep the tradition alive but because it is the proper organ of 
his melancholy; and we read and admire not so much because we par- 
ticipate in his mood as because the tragic tradition is still in our bones. 
But Hardy is far more voracious than his readers, and can never have 
enough of disasters. Nothing goes right that can be wrenched into going 
wrong. The mischance that lurks in character is abundant enough, but 
not for him ; he reinforces it with the most distressful circumstances and 
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would strain at any cheerful gnat in order to swallow a dismal camel. 
Even the best of the stories are touched with this oddity; as in The 
Mayor of Casterbridge, where Henchard claims his daughter in the very 
moment of the revelation that she isn’t his. The most famous instance is 
Jude the Obscure, the novel that raised absurd cavils on moral grounds, but 
left the stronyer aesthetic objections unnoticed. A greater delicacy might 
have been reached in several of the stories had the impeachment of Crea- 
tion and Creator been implicit and not emphatically asserted ; but the 
assertion is, in fact, so clear and so unrelenting that it accords only too well 
with those obstinate loud questionings which perplexed the end of the 
nineteenth century, and which the present century is beginning at length 
to forget. 

On this point the poems are clearer in their iteration than the prose. 
There are many lyrics in which the episode is shaped to suit the idea, 
rather than the idea flowing from the event. I do not speak simply of 
Hardy’s preoccupation with graves and bones: he might have caught his 
passion from the Urn Burial of Sir ‘Thomas Browne, and it is probable 
that it was fed by his employment, as a young man, to superintend the 
transference of remains from St. Pancras churchyard to make room for a 
railway terminus. Since then, never was such an interrogation of the 
dead, never such a haunting of their graves. Whatever sardonic gratifica- 
tion he found in life was centred upon the bones of those that lose it. 
And does not this touch the general English melancholy ? Colloquies of 
the dead, reproaches of the living by the dead, the disturbance of the for- 
gotten bones by dogs and drains—these, gravely recited with sad, 
ironic comment, provoke the singular mirth with which, as he sees, we 
cloak our dread of the fascination of death. Hardy feels that fascination 
and fingers that dread until custom makes it harmless, and as we turn the 
pages, at length, we smile and say, Surely he too was smiling when he wrote it ! 

But it is not that the death-rate of his characters is excessive, it is the 
-casualty-rate that is abnormal, death being but incidental to the common 
hopelessness. I open the collected poems at random and recall : 


The rest is naught. . . . We buried her o’ Sunday. Neighbours carried her ; 

And Swetman—he who’d married her—now miserablest of men, 

Walked mourning first ; and then walked John; just quivering, but com- 
posed anon : 

And we the quire formed round the grave, as was the custom then. 


The mere titles, The Dead Man Walking, A Sunday Morning Tragedy, 
and so on, are eloquent ; and a single further reference is sufficient to show 
the simple predicament of the living. The Newcomer’s Wife, relates the 
bald story of a man newly married, who hears scandal of his wife : 


That night there was the splash of a fall 
Over the slimy harbour-wall : 

They searched, and at the deepest place 
Found him with crabs upon his face. 
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As though crabs were needed to intensify the tragedy ! And yet we read 
this and all the rest with an unconfessed pleasure, because they suit what 
we see to be grotesque in life and grim in death; they please us as 
mediaeval gargoyles pleased our fathers, who felt as we feel the close 
neighbourhood of the horrible and the humorous. Much of Hardy’s 
poetry, and very much of the best, is conceived in this old and truly 
English tradition. In most English writers it is rubbed away by culture, 
or overlaid by the brittle sophistications of the age ; but Hardy speaks to 
the popular mind because he is pure of the modish taint, and naturally 
avoids the varnish which others try so hard to acquire. 


iil 


The melancholy on which I have so superfluously insisted, being thus 
united with a perverse inventiveness, gave shape and substance to a theory 
of nescience, futility and miscreation. Hardy became accepted as a philoso- 
pher without meaning to be one, and owed part of his acceptance to the 
fact that he was a little in advance of his time—ahead but not above, and 
never out of sight. The sorrowfulness which any thoughtful mind feels 
on beholding disaster, whether spiritual or material, was pressed un- 
consciously into the theory. We could all feel the sadness without scru- 
tinising the theory, and so the novelist and poet became a seer, seeing the 
unhappiest visions. It is needless to say that Hardy regarded himself 
too modestly to accept the office thus zealously thrust upon him. The 
pretensions of lesser artists, the insolence of small talent, were beneath 
him ; neither spiritually nor aesthetically was he inclined to don hieratic 
robes or speak with an assumed voice. 

But his grave concern with the ultimate way of the world led to his 
putting questions into our mouths which Fate and Chance find it im- 
possible or precipitate to answer. Whether he calls man’s Antagonist 
the President of the Immortals, or the Immanent Will, or by any other 
name, it is always an Antagonist that he addresses. His impiety he drew 
from the substrata of the race. A peasantry that bows to the Church be- 
cause they have always been used to bowing is the main population of the 
novels and poems ; but even while they bow, their deeper consciousness 
relates to something older than any church, gospel or class, being founded, 
upon the stony experience of uncounted generations. It is this that 


Hardy shares. Unfriendly and uncommunicative, nature—or God—is ~ 


the last enemy that shall be overcome, the enemy that men cannot escape 
wrestling with and at last yielding to ; and the sense of this makes Hardy 
sardonic as he looks upon the fair and hopeful world. Townsfolk hedged 
with security and lapped in prosperity may believe in a kindly providence, 
but the peasantry of the Wessex novels find no ground for delusion. 

Yet if his sadness is often impressive, we shall do well not to make too 
much of it. Let us not pretend that it is somehow nobler to be sore and 
miserable, as we view the vast evils of the world, than to be cheerful : 
that is a modern cant. It is not nobler, it is only easier. Hardy’s perfectly 
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sincere, desperate attitude to the many-named Antagonist was not in- 
consistent with a great cheerfulness. It was Hazlitt who cried, at the end 
of his petulant, vehement existence, “Thank God I’ve had a happy life !”’ 
A friend has lately reported Hardy as confessing that, had he been given 
the choice, he would have chosen never to be born ; and if it seems strange 
that a man who achieved so covetable a fame should think existence 
valueless, we must remember that a man’s life is not lived by the rule of 
a single phrase or moment. What sweetened existence for him, surely, 
was the sense of being a spectator and regarding the scene a little distantly 
—the ironic attitude. It was a careful and honest irony, that kept the 
balance between the agony of living and the agony of death. Irony 
applied to social values was no new thing, but irony applied by a novelist 
to eternal values was new and potent. It is reduced to its simplest, starkest 
expression when he writes : 


Externally there was nothing to hinder his making another start on the upward 
slope, and by his new lights achieving higher things than his soul in its half-formed 
state had been able to accomplish. But the ingenious machinery contrived by the 
Gods for reducing human possibilities of amelioration to a minimum—which 
arranges that wisdom to do shall come pari passu with the departure of zest for 
doing—stood in the way of all that. 


And he is so much an ironist, and so little of an artist, as to congeal the 
emotion stirred by the death of Henchard by adding so needless a note 
concerning his pseudo-daughter as : 


Her experience had been of a kind to teach her, rightly or wrongly, that the doubtful 
honour of a brief transit through a sorry world hardly called for effusiveness, even 
when the path was suddenly irradiated at some half-way point by daybeams rich 
as hers. 


It is the suppression of his own sensitiveness, in a determination not to 
let his feelings get the better of him, that causes his understatement of a 
case to be so significant, and suggests a more consciously ironic intention 
than it is, perhaps, quite safe to assert. For in Hardy, as in other imagina- 
tive writers, the element of the unconscious, which is the hardest to dis- 
cover, is the element which it is most essential to weigh; to neglect 
it is to read him as always a deliberate writer, and so a pessimist. Naturally 
he has been called a pessimist, as he has been called a philosopher ; but a 
pessimist who makes play with his tragic situations is not a very true pessi- 
mist. You can no more call him pessimist than optimist, for the good 
ironist is neither. He was born with a sad mind, and tempered it with 
intelligence and humour. An untempered bitter sadness would have 
made him the least popular of contemporary writers ; the flecks of humour 
—sufficient to give relief to the grey—made him the most popular. 
Humour and cheerfulness break through the shards of philosophy as new 
bulbs pierce last year’s garden-heap. 

Where they are wanting, and so much wanted, as in Fude the Obscure, 
the novel rebuffs the affectionate regard which is attracted by the others. 


32 
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Our minds revolt at an excess of discouragement, and since it is not 
possible to smile in reading Fude, the pain being too cruel and uninter- 
mitted, we must needs put it aside when the last page is done and think 
how much gentler is common life. It is not a question of impossible or 
improbable : we say to ourselves that it is not probable enough to be 
inevitable, and only the inevitable can be so painful; and so a sense of 
contradiction is aroused and we are left wounded and dissatisfied. No- 
where else, I think, does Hardy’s prose work greatly tempt us to think 
him a pessimist, because nowhere else does he seem so arbitrary and wan- 
ton in his contrivance of disaster. 
IV 
It is the verse, again, that gives the emphasis of drums to whatever the 

prose leaves doubtful. In Satires of Circumstance the drums drown every- 
thing else, the irony is lost in the crudity of satire, and you turn the pages 
with irritation. That is because Hardy is momentarily a pessimist and 
speaking ruefully with the voice of another, satire being as impossible 
for him as it is for most imaginative artists. But leaving the confessed 
satires, as strictly “ eccentric ”’ as Fude and as undelightful, let us turn to 
his Epitaph in the 1922 volume : 

I never cared for Life: Life cared for me, 

And hence I owed it some fidelity. 

It now says, “‘ Cease ; at length thou hast learnt to grind 

Sufficient toll for an unwilling mind, 

And I dismiss thee—not without regard 

That thou didst ask no ill-advised reward, 

Nor sought in me much more than thou couldst find.” 


And there is a more beautiful and serene poem in the same late volume : 


GOING AND STAYING. 
The moving sun-shapes on the spray, 
The sparkles where the brook was flowing, 
Pink faces, plightings, moonlit May, 
These were the things we wished would stay ; 
But they were going. 


Seasons of blankness as of snow, 

The silent bleed of a world decaying, 

The moan of multitudes in woe, 

These were the things we wished would go ; 
But they were staying. 


Then we looked closelier at Time, 

And saw his ghostly arms revolving 

To sweep off woeful things with prime, 

Things sinister with things sublime) 
Alike dissolving. 


It is in The Dynasts, Hardy’s vast, many-tongued epic-drama, that his 
attitude is most explicitly stated. A whole machinery of spirits is invented 
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to utter his ironic commentary, and toss the argument backwards and for- 
wards over the heads of dying armies, as if to beguile tedious eternity. 
Formal consistency is not to be looked for in the utterances of a writer 
brooding upon mysteries, but Hardy has striven for consistency in this 
Upper House presided over by an invisible Chancellor, in whom those 
mocking spirits themselves have no very secure belief. His conclusion, 
like all conclusions, is simple, and like all honest conclusions irrefutable. 
The Spirit of the Years knows that the Immanent Will itself is but : 

A Will that wills above the will of each 

Yet but the will of all conjunctively. 


b] 


It works “ unwittingly, as one possessed, not judging,” and itself needs 


illumination so that the ancient rage may be stilled— 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things fair. 


He looks for what he calls, in a later volume, evolutionary meliorism, an 
ugly phrase, no doubt, but not quite unmeaning. The expression of his 
long-pondered comprehension of the world is more deliberate in The 
Dynasts than anywhere else, but even here it is scarcely a conclusion, and 
not more than a symbolism may be hazarded in the following : 
The confused tongues of the assembly waste away into distance, till they are 
heard but as the ripples of the sea from a high cliff, the scene becoming small and 
indistinct therewith. This passes into silence, and the whole disappears. 


The chief fact to be remembered in all these illustrations, whether from 
prose, poem, or drama, is that the irony is based upon nature rather than 
upon reason ; it is the expression of the heart and not of the head. Were 
it rational and not instinctive we should shrink from it, for we are not a 
nation of reasoners; but we are touched with the same underlying 
gravity, and feel towards Hardy as towards our own kindred. 


V 


It may be that this grim instinct was a defect in Hardy ; but only a very 
young and innocent person would deny a man’s defects, in pondering 
the value of his life. And this leads to another reflection, one not concerned 
with Hardy’s spiritual or ethical character, but with his character as an 
artist ; namely, that a great part of his fame rests and must always rest 
upon his inferior work. A novelist who writes only masterpieces will be 
very little read, and even less loved than read. Mass counts for much in 
the esteem of those who admire Dickens, Trollope and Hardy, because 
the satisfaction of contact with the author is almost as keen in the bad as in 
the good work. There is a point at which aesthetic preferences recede, or 
are swallowed up in the victory of personality, and the true triumph is 
that of the author of whose worst work we say : 


We love the things we love for what they are— 


“‘ what they are” comprising faults as well as virtues. A plain is a plain, 
though it be a thousand feet in the air; it is monotonous; but in the 
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work of these and a few others there is none of the monotony of per- 
fection. Mass and irregularity are needed to draw a general admiration, 
and essential to compel such affection as came to be given to Hardy. His 
best work may be the most admired, but the poorest limps not quite 
ashamed in the procession. Had only the best novels been given us, Hardy 
would have been a cult, and shunned by most ; had only the worst been 
permitted, he would have been popular but less admired ; but it is the 
number of his stories, and the inequality of them, that make his attraction 
secure and all parties his adherents. The straitest critics will admit it is 
right that it should be so. Men do not hunger after perfection, or cavil 
at faults; they ask for a quality of life and a personality as near to the 
common as may be, but touched with the genius that must arouse an 
‘unenvious, wondering admiration. Patmore and ‘Tennyson were writing 
at the same time, but Patmore’s perfection gave him no advantage in fame 
over Tennyson’s faulty facility ; and a man who writes three noble fictions 
and nothing besides—if that is imaginable—will never hold the world’s 
esteem so truly, or so justly, as the man who writes Far From The Madding 
Crowd, The Woodlanders and The Mayor of Casterbridge and a dozen very 
unequal novels as well. Hardy wins us by reason of the very flaws we 


should reprobate in another; reading him, we unconsciously follow a | 


golden rule by taking him for all in all. He helps our appreciation by his 
wisdom in refraining from what is foreign to his experience or sympathy. 
Not often does he step beyond his environment, local or social, and he 
finds full scope for his grey humour in the humbler people of the ancient 
kingdom ; and if he does now and then step beyond, he betrays an uneasi- 
ness which we also share in the reading. He avoids the fashionable 
hunting scenes which are so easy for a descriptive writer, and gives his 
genius to the inimitable rustics. They are drawn with a sureness which 
only a fond and familiar hand could achieve, and which Meredith, for 
instance, with his restless superiority, could never approach. But Hardy is 
never clever and his rustics might well be pleased.to see themselves in his 
mirror, prolonging their fading life as Shakespeare’s rustics—no less 
and no more natural—blessedly prolong theirs. 

Even his prose style has qualities of attraction. Nobody writes a more 


singular prose or one more sincere. His awkwardness of phrasing, the. 


stiffness, the scrupulous minuteness of recital, these combine to give virtue 
to his style and present the author as well as his world. We might sacrifice 


a more delightful prose to gain his grave alternation of shadow and light. 


What would seem mannered if found in a single book is seen to be the 
way of nature when it recurs habitually in book after book: 


Gusts in innumerable series followed each other from the north-west, and when | 


each one of them raced past the sound of its progress resolved into three. Treble, 
tenor, and bass notes were to be found therein. The general ricochet of the whole 
over pits and prominences had the gravest pitch of the chime. Next there could be 
heard the baritone buzz of a holly tree. Below these in force, above them in pitch, 
a dwindled voice strove hard at a dusky tune, which was the peculiar local sound 
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alluded to. Thinner and less immediately traceable than the other two, it was far 
more impressive than either. In it lay what may be called the linguistic peculiarity 
of the heath ; and being audible nowhere on earth off a heath, it afforded a shadow 
of reason for the woman’s tenseness, which continued as unbroken as ever. 

Throughout the blowing of these plaintive November winds that note bore a 
great resemblance to the ruins of human song which remain to the throat of four- 
score and ten. It was a worn whisper, dry and papery, and it brushed so distinctly 
across the ear that, by the accustomed, the material minutiae in which it originated 
could be realized as by touch. It was the united products of infinitesimal vege- 
table causes, and these were neither stems, leaves, fruit, blades, prickles, lichen, 
nor moss. 


A laborious fidelity shapes his sentence and makes his style tough. The 
prose moves slowly, often harshly, with little beauty of phrase ; but some- 
times a rare vividness is shot into it and there is a sudden splendour in 
this picture of Nelson’s flag-ship : 


She is twisting round in a curious way, and her sails sink in like old cheeks, and she 
shivers like a leaf upon a tree. 


Nevertheless, it is not the sudden loftiness of style that recommends him 
so warmly to people who are more susceptible to impressions of character 
than to lyrical beauty ; he makes them see consciously and truly what they 
have been seeing but not noticing, or seeing only with a dull, thwarted 
vision. His descriptions are those of a scientist gifted with imagination, 
even if sometimes they are those of a surgeon piercing an anaesthetised 


body. 
VI 


There are those who will not endure Hardy’s verse because it is not 
confined to traditional forms and does not repeat a traditional music ; 
and there are others who find there far more nourishment and delight 
_than in the novels. It is needless for me to vindicate the poet in the name 
of poetry ; my question can only be put and answered briefly—What 
has Hardy added to the richness of English poetry ? 

His gift is so unique that it might well pass unappreciated until imita- 
tion stales it ; and happily it has had few imitators. His music itself has 
been denied because it is rare and new, as chiming bells might wake the 
vehemence of the devils. No music like it has been heard since the seven- 
teenth-century singers ceased : it is the most cunning, the most adroit, the 
most simple-seeming. Metrically, Hardy is a master who needed only to 
die for his metres to be studied ; and now, perhaps, at length, the voice of 
warring prosodists will be heard in the land and practising poets will rub 
their eyes in perplexity and disdain. But there is also that in his verse 
which appeals very powerfully to untrained ears :—the humanising touch, 
felt so throbbingly in the novels and felt even more plainly in the poems. 
Never man spake like this man! might be said of Hardy, speaking or 
singing his songs through more than half a century. 
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Any little old song 
Will do for me, 

Tell it of joys gone long, 
Or joys to be, 

Or friendly faces best 
Loved to see. 


Newest themes I want not 
On subtle strings, 

And for thrillings pant not 
‘That new song brings : 

I only need the homeliest 
Of heartstirrings. 


Wordsworth, when he wakes the deepest of ‘‘ heartstirrings,” moves us 
no more profoundly than does Hardy when he describes the image of a 
wayside crucifixion in Near Lanivet or in : 


UNREALIZED. 
Down comes the winter rain— 
Spoils my hat and bow— 
Runs into the poll of me ; 
But mother won’t know. 


We’ve been out and caught a cold, 
Knee-deep in snow ; 

Such a lucky thing it is 
That mother won’t know. 


Rosy lost herself last night— 
Couldn’t tell where to go. 
Yes—it rather frightened her, 
But mother didn’t know. 


Somebody made Willy drunk 
At the Christmas show : 

O ’twas fun! It’s well for him 
That mother won’t know ! 


Howsoever wild we are, 
Late at school or slow, 
Mother won’t be cross with us, 
Mother won’t know. 


How we cried the day she died ! 
Neighbours whispering low . . . 

But we now do what we will— 
Mother won’t know. 


True there are repetitions, the same theme used over and over again, the 
same poem written over and over again ; as there are, also, many poems 
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where inspiration is wanting and platitude reigns, not the less platitude 
for being earnest and ponderous; there is even a frequent, inverted 
sentimentality. But cavils are drowned, not by two or three but by dozens 
and scores of noble and quickening poems, which enrich our heritage as 
greatly as any gift of any poet since Wordsworth. Every imaginative 
writer gives us something which we can at once recognize as familiar, and 
something else which we should never have known for ourselves ; he 
reveals the common, he creates the rare. Hardy usually reveals what is 
common but unrecognized, but here and there in his finest verse he creates 
the rare ; hence his fame is equally dear to those who read for uncritical 
love, and those who read for a discriminating satisfaction. English readers 
are wont to accept poetry on authority, and it is only authority that has 
been lacking hitherto. And for those who have memories and national 
pride there is nothing in our time so full of stimulation as Hardy’s And 
There was a Great Calm, from which I cite two stanzas : 


Aye ; all was hushed. The about-to-fire fired not, 

The aimed-at moved away in trance-lipped song. 

One checkless regiment slung a clinching shot 

And turned. The Spirit of Irony smirked out, “ What ? 
Spoil peradventures woven of Rage and Wrong ? ” 


Calm fell. From Heaven distilled a clemency ; 
There was peace on earth, and silence in the sky ; 
Some could, some could not, shake off misery : 
The Sinister Spirit sneered : “ It had to be!” 
And again the Spirit of Pity whispered, “‘ Why ?” 


Even men who are untouched by The Dynasts will feel a thrill in these 
lines. 

Of The Dynasts, apart from its philosophic idea, I have left myself space 
and power to say nothing. It is one of the few modern imaginative works 
conceived in a vast design with unfaltering boldness. It is confusing, but 
from the confusion an order emerges ; it certainly proves that a long poem 
cannot be all poetry, and much of it is none the worse for being merely 
verse ; and in this it is like Shakespeare’s chronicle plays, and subject to 
the same condemnation. Whatever Hardy has failed to do in The Dynasts, 
he has achieved uniqueness by writing a dramatic poem which has no 
parallel, and which for scope and genius can only be compared with 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace. 

Taking all Europe for its field, The Dynasts none the less is rooted in 
Wessex and is triumphantly English to the end. And here, at length, is 
the final factor in Thomas Hardy’s fame ; he is a purely English writer 
speaking to English hearts and heads. His strength and his weakness, 
his honesty and limitations, his humility and independence, are all alike 
English. He restores our decaying consciousness that our roots, too, 
are in the earth, and that it is English earth. Intellectually he escapes the 
confines of the Channel, but emotionally he is completely English. His 
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work is like a wild, vast heath of his own beloved country. There are hills 
and valleys but no mountain heights ; there are rivers and marshlands, 
and legends wandering through them like mists ; and there are dark woods 
of ancient trees, and rustic figures patching the occasional clearing, and 
here and there a knoll of fir-trees sighing and shaking and resisting the 
never silent wind. 


Scissor-Cut by L. HUMMELL 
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on I EOE ARDY OF OXFORD 


By SIR MICHAEL SADLER 


N June, 1819, when the Long Vacation was just beginning, John 

Henry Newman, still a Scholar of Trinity, found himself sitting in the 

coach next to “‘ a middle-aged person, the great academical luminary 

of the day’ whom he afterwards got to know very well but with 
whom he was then wholly unacquainted.* This was Richard Whately, 
Fellow of Oriel, 


whose fancy it was [Newman writes] to make himself on easy terms with stage-coach 
companions. So, what with my flippancy and his condescension, I managed to hear 
many things which were novel to me at the time ; and one point which he was 
strong upon, and was evidently fond of urging, was the material pomp and cir- 
cumstance which should environ a great seat of learning. He considered it was 
worth the consideration of the government, whether Oxford should not stand in a 
domain of its own. An ample range, say four miles in diameter, should be turned 
into wood and meadow, and the University should be approached on all sides 
through a magnificent park, with fine trees in groups and groves and avenues, and 
with glimpses and views of the fair city, as the traveller drew near it. There is 
nothing surely absurd in the idea, though it would cost a round sum to realise it. 
What has a better claim to the purest and fairest possessions of nature, than the 
seat of wisdom ? So thought my coach companion ; and he did but express the 
tradition of ages and the instinct of mankind. 


‘The green belt, as we now call it, is still the unique charm of Oxford 
among English cities. Within a quarter of an hour’s walk from the Great 
Western Railway Station, you can find yourself in the Binsey meadows, a 
still unspoilt corner of Berkshire, from which you see the spires and towers 
of Oxford rising above the elms. ‘The green belt runs south, past Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s house and the patch of road which Toynbee and other 
undergraduates made for Ruskin, to the fields among the backwaters of 
the lower river, where Keats moored his boat in the September sunshine 
of 1817. From these fritillary fields the eye travels to Christ Church 
meadow, to the Botanic Garden and to Addison’s Walk. at Magdalen. 
Thence unbroken the green belt stretches up the Cherwell meadows to 
Mesopotamia, and so to the University Parks, which Jowett with 
Napoleonic daring doubled in the depth of a Long Vacation by buying 
fields all but doomed to the builder. ‘The Parks in turn are separated only 
by College fields from the hundred acres of meadow at Marston Ferry 
which the Oxford Preservation Trust has bought for public use. Here the 
green belt is cut by the long red sheath of North Oxford villas. But 


* Tradition says this was Whately, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, who published 
in 1819 Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. But it may have been Edward 
Copleston, then Provost of Oriel, a colossus in the Oxford circles of those days. Newman 
was elected Fellow of Oriel in 1822. The passage which I have' quoted will be found in 
Newman’s Historical Sketches, vol. III, pp. 24-25 The Site of a University. 
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behind these lies Port Meadow, ancient and spacious, like a picture by 
Koninck or Van Goyen. Beyond Port Meadow are the grey ruins of 
Godstow Nunnery which Colonel ffennell has given to the University. 
From Godstow one walks under the slopes of Wytham Great Wood to 
St. Frideswide’s Well and (the circuit of Oxford made) is back again in 
the Binsey meadows. 


It was no fantastic dream of Whately and Newman to keep unscathed this 
green verge of Oxford. Since their time, speculative builders have bitten 
pieces out of it, leaving New Marston an eyesore. But the risk of floods 
has kept the belt green and, since the turn of the century, the Colleges 
have actually improved parts of it by laying out their athletic fields. 

During the last twenty years a surprising change has taken place in 
Oxford. It has become a great centre of motor traffic ; it is visited through- 
out the year, and especially from Easter to October, by a large and in- 
creasing multitude of tourists ; through the capacity and enterprise of an 
Oxford citizen (Mr. W. Morris) it has become the seat of a populous in- 
dustry ; it grows in favour year by year as a place of residence for retired 
members of the Indian Civil Service and many other families; and, 
through the enterprise of Balliol and of the Women’s Colleges, it has 
become a favourite place for Summer Schools. As a result of these 
changes Oxford is rising to new importance among English provincial 
cities and will require enlarged accommodation for doctors, dentists, 
land-agents and other professional men and for firms engaged in large- 
scale distribution. In the Long Vacation of 1881, the High Street opposite 
Queen’s College was green with grass growing between the cobbles, just 
as even now Logic Lane is green after summer rain. ‘To-day the stream of 
traffic through the High Street is incessant during daylight hours, and there 
are only two weeks in the year—one in January and the other in March— 
when the streets of Oxford return to anything in the least resembling what 
Dr. Johnson called their “‘ sullen quietude.”” Forty years ago, the problem 
how to help the poorer town people through the Long Vacation was an 
anxious one. Now the level of unemployment in Oxford is markedly low. 
This change in the prosperity and economic prospects of Oxford is causing 
pressure which shows itself in three directions :—(1) the shopping and 
business area of central Oxford can hardly meet the demands made upon 
it, and may need reconstruction ; (2) the number of houses in Oxford 
available for families of limited income is gravely inadequate ; (3) beyond 
the present boundaries of the city, large suburbs have sprung up to meet 
residential needs. The ancient beauty of Oxford is in greater jeopardy 
every year. 


Eighteen months ago, impressed by the menace to the charm of the ~ 


city and its surroundings, the Warden of New College (the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher) asked a small group of friends to meet for consultation in 
his Lodgings. His purpose was to ascertain whether an effort could be 
made to preserve the beauty of Oxford and its environs. Those who took 
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part in these conversations were Dr. Joseph Wells (at that time Warden of 
Wadham and Vice-Chancellor of the University, Dr. Francis Pember 
(Warden of All Souls and now Vice-Chancellor), Sir Walter Buchanan- 
Riddell (Principal of Hertford), Professor W. G. S. Adams, Colonel 
R. W. ffennell, Mr. Lionel Curtis and myself. The urgency of the case 
disclosed itself in the course of these conversations. For the last year and 
a half we have met in the Warden’s study almost weekly in term. Help 
has been given to us by Mr. W. Holland-Hibbert (Estates Agent of New 
College), and subsequently by Mr. Philip Kerr and Mr. E. F. Millar 
(Secretary of the Rhodes Trustees). From these conversations the Oxford 
Preservation Trust arose. 

We were driven to the conclusion that action must be taken at once if 
certain regions in the neighbourhood of Oxford were to be safeguarded 
from possible injury ; and-that the great national interest attaching to the 
task would justify the establishment of a permanent body, widely repre- 
sentative and liberally supported with funds. Its aim is to help in so guid- 
ing the development of Oxford as to preserve and increase the beauty of 
the city and of its surrounding neighbourhood. It takes the form of a 
Company, limited by guarantee. Its memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion constitute a body of trustees representing the University and the City. 
The Trust has the disinterestedness of a charitable foundation: individual 
profit is excluded. Its chief objects are as follows : 

To preserve for the benefit of the public the amenities of the City of Oxford and its 
surroundings, and for that purpose to acquire land in the vicinity of Oxford ; to 
co-operate with the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty 
and any other body of a non-commercial character having interests similar to the 
objects of the Trust ; to encourage public co-operation in the protection of objects 
of natural beauty and interest, and to assist the development of rural community 
life. 

A clever writer who was the Oxford Correspondent to the Saturday 
Review says that we have started too late. Happily, like the cuckoo in” 
Thyrsis, he despairs too soon. The Trust has caught the tide. But as we 
got deeper into our task we found it more many-sided than at first we knew. 
Oxford is growing. Its growth may be guided but should not be grudged. 
The work of the Trust is not to hamper Oxford but to help it. The 
beauty of Oxford is one of the treasures of the world. Within her borders 
some things must be kept at any cost untouched. Points of view from the 
low hills encompassing her must be preserved in order that the eye may 
still “ travel down to Oxford’s towers.” The gravity of her ancient streets 
must be safeguarded from vulgar thoughtlessness ; the scale of her old - 
buildings must be borne in mind by those who build anew. The part 
which plainness plays as a foil to her magnificence must not be forgotten. 
Colleges may justly be called upon to count the conservation of the city’s 
beauty as in itself a profit to the education for which they are trustees. 
The claims of the community outweigh the moral rights of corporations. 
But Oxford is not a museum piece, but a living thing. In Oxford the 
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poorer families need better and healthier homes. A few months ago,a 
College servant was told by his doctor that, unless he could move from his 
damp and dismal house, his large tamily was doomed to tuberculosis. The 
man sought anxiously everywhere for a house above flood level which he 
could rent. Nothing could be found except houses beyond his means to 
buy. The Housing Committee had hundreds of applications higher up on 
the list than his. A skilled workman engaged by Mr. Morris was obliged 
to buy a house at Abingdon ; nothing nearer was available. Within a cir- 
cuit of many miles of Oxford, Oxford work-people are lodging in every 
village. Health and humanity call for new houses in and near the city. 
The duty of the Trustees is to help in making the new Oxford airy, 
pleasant and comely: not to grudge new building but to guide it. 

A few months ago when the Oxford Preservation Trust was starting, 
word was brought to its promoters that some of the business men of Oxford 
viewed its objects with suspicion. They were afraid that the Trust would 
be restrictive of the growth necessary to the city’s welfare. Mr. Basil 
Blackwell, the publisher, and Mr. E. W. Attwood, the President of the 
Oxford Chamber of Trade, were consulted by Mr. Fisher. A private 
meeting, attended by the Mayor and some of the leading citizens, was held 
at the Warden’s Lodgings at New College. What was said at that meeting 
widened the horizon. It was clear that the appeal for funds to preserve 
the beauties of Oxford would gain in force if it had behind it a strong and 
united body of Oxford feeling. Before that feeling could be expressed, 
steps must be taken to form it. It was therefore decided to hold a series of 
conferences with representative groups of Oxford people. These have met 
at the ‘Town Hall. At one the representatives of Labour urged strongly the 
need for better houses and helped the promoters of the ‘Trust to realise 
more clearly the human factor in the problem. At another conference the 
chief traders, accountants and land agents of Oxford found that their point 
of view was realised by the promoters of the Trust and went away re- 


assured. Next, for the first time in the history of the city, representatives 


of all the women’s organisations will be asked to meet the spokesmen of 
the Trust. After that, the clergy and ministers of religion. After that, the 
teachers in the secondary and elementary schools. As the last stage, the 
Mayor will call a Town Meeting in order that the whole city may have an 
opportunity of giving its judgment on the aims of the Trust. At each step 
the friends of the Trust have got new light upon the needs of the case. 


When one has nearly done a jig-saw puzzle, there is left a hole into which 
the last piece on the table fits. The Oxford Preservation Trust fills an 
empty space in the civic life of Oxford. The other pieces in the jig-saw 
were fitted in first. Most of them are committees of the City Council— 
the Housing Committee, the Property and Estates Committees, the Town- 
Planning Committee, the Streets and Highways Committee, the Lands and 
Improvement Committee. For Town-planning, Alderman John Carter 
and Councillor Rogers, F.R.I.B.A., have done far-seeing and courageous 
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service. Two of the city officials call for special mention: Mr. J. F. 
Richardson (the City Engineer) and Mr. W. H. Castle (the City Estates 
Surveyor). Both have been of the utmost service to the city and its Council 
in matters of reconstruction and in the strategy of town-planning. The 
ready help of the Ministry of Health, and especially the insight of Dr. 
I. G. Gibbon and Mr. G. L. Pepler, have secured for the Oxford 
City Council far-reaching powers. Within a radius of about two miles 
from Carfax, which lies in the heart of the city, no one may build with 
immunity from interference unless his plans have been approved by the 
Oxford City Council, although a considerable part of the area falling within 
the ambit of these powers is under the jurisdiction of the Berkshire, or 
of the Oxfordshire, County Council. As the work of the Oxford Preserva- 
tion Trust has advanced, co-operation with the members of the City 
Council and its officials has become more intimate. A sense of the general 
interest of the community can alone produce the atmosphere in which 
plans for the improvement of Oxford and its surroundings can thrive. 
Misunderstandings, estrangements, lack of liaison between the many 
groups of public-spirited workers, would lead inevitably to the missing of 
opportunities and to blunders in taste. But these same groups, if they work 
together and feel themselves supported by active-minded men and women 
in all parts of the community, may perhaps rise to a conception of a growing 
Oxford which should increase in beauty instead of being disfigured by blind 
industrialism and by buildings incoherent and incongruous. 

Thus the Oxford Preservation Trust has had the good fortune to find 
allies both in the colleges and in the city. It inherits a tradition of public 
spirit. Two of its members, Dr. Pember and Professor Adams, were 
members of the far-sighted group which saved Cumnor Hurst and much 
of the Scholar-Gipsy country from a rash of buildings. Another, Colonel 
ffennell, gave to the city, as a park which bears Walter Raleigh’s name, the 
lovely wooded slope at the foot of which lies the ancient church of Hinksey. 
Many years ago, Raper of Trinity and Warden Anson of All Souls kept for 
public use for ever the green plain at the top of Shotover, across which 
Queen Elizabeth rode when she bade farewell to Oxford. Their project 
was made more complete by the wisdom of Arthur Johnson and his friends 
in buying for the University the forest slope of Shotover Combe.* 


The Trust came just in time. With the help of one friend, it has bought — | 


the green slope running down from the crest of Boar’s Hill eastward to the 
Childsworth Farm of Matthew Arnold’s poem. These sixty-four acres 
command a beautiful prospect, the most Florentine of the views of Oxford, 
and cost £11,000. A second purchase by the Trust has been that of one 
hundred acres of the meadows which lie along the low escarpment of 


*Preeparatio evangelica was effective in the Press for two years before the trust began. 
Mr. B.S. Townroe did good service. The preservation of the beauties of Oxford will owe 
much to The Times, The Observer, The Morning Post, The Daily Telegraph, The Manchester 
Guardian, The Spectator, The Sunday Times, The Yorkshire Post, and The Scotsman. 
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Old Marston and dip down to the Cherwell at the ferry. These fields would 
otherwise have fallen a victim to speculative building which might have 
made an eyesore of one of the most beautiful bits of country in the near 
neighbourhood of Oxford. In time to come the University Parks may per- 
haps be extended along the Cherwell and thus embrace the Marston fields 
which the Trust has saved. 

St. Aldate’s, the southern gate of Oxford, is under reconstruction. 
Christ Church has cleared a large area on the eastern side of the street and 
is prolonging the Broad Walk to St. Aldate’s, from which it will be seen 
through a grille and stately gates. To the south of the Christ Church 
property lies a large piece of ground bought by the city and now cleared 
of its old buildings. A month ago it seemed not improbable that, in order 
to recoup itself for the £16,000 which this land had cost, the City Council 
might be advised by one of its committees to build over the whole of the 
now empty area without any distinct idea having been formed either as to 
the obstruction which such building would cause to the new and noble 
view, or to the best architectural treatment of the rest of the eastern side 
of St. Aldate’s from Floyd’s Row to Folly Bridge. 

Through the kindness of the Mayor, the Oxford Preservation Trust 
was approached and, with help from the city officials, from members of 
the City Council and from representative citizens, Mr. A. S. G. Butler, 
F.R.I.B.A., prepared for the Trust plans for the treatment of the vacant 
site at St. Aldate’s. The sketches and ground plan which Mr. Butler 
made will, if adopted, make it possible for the City Council to build on 
rather more than two-thirds of the vacant site, while leaving the cliff-like 
escarpment of Christ Church (Tom Tower, Wolsey’s Hall, the Belfry and 
the Cathedral spire) emphasised at each end by deep cuts in the sky-line 
and framed by the old Treasury buildings (now part of Pembroke College) 
on the left and the high elms of the Broad Walk on the right. Of its kind, 
the view is unique in Oxford. It has the stateliness of Arundel. To build 
_ over the whole of the new vacant site would be to hide a significant part 
of its charm. 

The Oxford Preservation Trust has submitted Mr. Butler’s drawings 
and plan for consideration and criticism by the Oxford City Council, by 
citizens of Oxford and by all to whom the beauty and well-being of the 
city are of concern. Mr. Butler, after consultation with the city officials, 
has included in his plan a suggestion for a quadrant in the lower part of 
St. Aldate’s which will give room for standing cars and for a colonnade of 
shops down to Folly Bridge. This part of the design would keep the rather 
severe Cotswold entrance to Oxford, which even in its present shabby state 
is one of the charms of St. Aldate’s. Not the least significant part of this 
business has been the cordiality with which the City Council and its 
officials have worked with the Oxford Preservation Trust in endeavouring 
to find the right solution of a difficult artistic problem. 


The Trust is but on the threshold of its work. Much remains to be 
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done and some of it should be done quickly, as danger threatens. Most 
important of all is hard thinking about the future aspect of the out-lying 
suburbs of Oxford. Many of us find it impossible to form in our mind a 
clear picture of what a district might look like if its empty fields were filled 
with well-planned houses. There are at least two points in the near 
neighbourhood of Oxford where building is inevitable. In both of them, 
misjudgment would be a grave misfortune. One is the slope of Bagley 
Wood above Kennington and Radley, 


the forest-ground called Thessaly, 


of Matthew Arnold’s poem. The other is between Old Headington and 
Old Marston, along the line of the great new road planned as a by-pass to 
relieve the pressure of motor-traffic through Oxford. Ribbon-building 
along the new road would be a squalid disfigurement of a lovely stretch of 
fields, the most beautiful piece of unspoilt country within easy reach of 
Oxford. At Kennington mischief has already been done. But perhaps the 
harm is not irreparable. In both cases the public authorities concerned 
and all friends of Oxford would be helped by practical and imaginative 
designs embodying the ideas of architects of genius. 

Much has been done in England during the last twenty years for town- 
planning and for regional planning. Professor Abercrombie, Mr. Mawson, 
Professor Patrick Geddes and others deserve well of their country. The 
part of the West Riding surrounding Doncaster and East Kent, with Can- 
terbury as its centre, may have been saved from stupid blunders by the 
regional designs which have been prepared. The National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty has been the pioneer ; Mr. Richard- 
son’s Scapa has made us ashamed of vulgar advertisement ; the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England has come in the nick of time to 
rouse the artistic and practical conscience of the country. For Oxford and 
its surroundings we need a regional plan. But this plan should lay emphasis 
not only on the engineering, hygienic and traffic sides of the case, but on 
the artistic aspect of the problem. Photographs of beautiful and quaint 
buildings already in existence are not enough. We need help in visualising 
new groups of buildings, new villages, new suburbs. In planning these, 
the contour of the country should be borne in mind, and not only its. 
contour but its colour. The new buildings, seen as groups and in mass, 
should be beautiful through being well-proportioned, suitable in hue and | 
dignified in silhouette. For the quiet Oxford countryside, proportion, 
mass, tint and silhouette are, all of them, important. Some of the new 
settlements of County Council houses (though often a great improvement 
upon many cottages put up in the years before the war) look tedious be- 
cause the silhouette of the mass has not been considered. Possibly the 
Trust might render a useful service if, after approaching the local author- 
ities concerned, it were to invite three or four architects with great imagina- 
tive power separately to survey the surroundings of Oxford and to make 
sketches of what they think might be possible in the design of new settle- — 
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ments and suburbs in the regions which must pass into the builders’ 
hands. There is an interesting German book by Josef Ponten in which are 
reproductions of a number of imaginative designs by great architects for 
buildings and towns.* Within the last few years, a French architect, Le 
Corbusier, has published in the magazine L’Esprit Nouveau a series of 
sketches of new suburbs.t In these books there is nothing that exactly fits 
the needs of the surroundings of Oxford. But we in England are happy in 
now having some architects of genius. It would be a pity if they were not 
given an opportunity of giving us guidance and inspiration by imaginative 
designs ; some of which should be in colour, because quiet grave colour is 
essential to the beauty of Oxford and its countryside. 

Also, there are sites in the near neighbourhood of Oxford which should 
now be secured for public enjoyment for ever. From one at Iffley can be 
seen the lovely view of the river meadows and of the distant city with 
Wytham Woods behind it. Once lost to the builder, this view will be closed 
for us. And it is the last. Again, something should be done at once to 
secure for public enjoyment part of the western side of Boar’s Hill from 
which one looks out on a view of unsurpassed beauty with the Berkshire 
Downs on the left, the Vale of the White Horse at one’s feet and the Cots- 
wold ridge to the north. These, and other things which it is best not to 
name, could now be bought if the Trust had money. 

But funds are low. £8,000 has been paid to the Trust, another £7,000 
is promised, {10,000 has been lent without interest. The Trust needs 
quickly £100,000, and will undoubtedly get it in time, and get more than 
that (£250,000 will be wanted) in the course of the next generation, 
provided that it does its work diligently and with wisdom. But those who 
give now double the value of their gift. One splendid gift of £5,000 has 
already been made and has been invaluable. It came from a man who, 
though deeply interested in Oxford, is not a member of the University. 

It is not unlikely that many Oxford men, conscious of the debt which 
they and their families owe to Oxford, may be willing to make a gift of 
£100 to the Trust funds. Others may see their way to allow the Trust to 
benefit under their wills. A much larger number will, it is hoped, become 
annual subscribers to the Trust. An income from subscriptions, including © 
those of small amount, will give it power. Subscriptions have already been — 
.received from work-people and others who are anxious to further the ob- 
jects of the Trust, and the girls of the Hall School, Weybridge, who had ~ 
visited Oxford and taken a keen interest in its history and beauty, sent a 
large donation to the Trust when they heard of its formation. Donations 
and Subscriptions should be sent to the Oxford Preservation Trust, 


* Architektur die nicht gebaut wurde, by Josef Ponten, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt Stuttgart, 
1925. 2 volumes. 


+ In Towards a New Architecture, by Le Corbusier, translated from the thirteenth French 
edition with an introduction by Frederick Etchells (John Rodker, London, 1927), some of 
Le Corbusier’s sketches are included. 
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Messrs. Barclays Bank Ltd., High Street, Oxford. The Chairman of the 
Trust is Viscount Cave, the Chancellor of the University ; the Convener 
of the Trust is the Warden of New College ; and its Secretary is Mr. E. F. 
Millar, 17, Waterloo Place, London, $.W.1, where, through the kindness of 
the Rhodes ‘Trustees, the Trust has its office. 

The members of the Oxford Preservation Trust have been encouraged 
by hearing that Cambridge, feeling a similar need, is moving as Oxford has 
done. The two ancient universities of England, so different and yet so 
alike, have each its exquisite beauty and this generation should hand it 
on, if not unscathed, at least as unimpaired as may be. The appeal of 
Oxford and Cambridge, an appeal similar in purpose and virtually simul- 
taneous, would strengthen the claims of each. 


Emerson wrote of “ the poetic influence which comes from the heart 
of Oxford.” Its beauty is a treasure which does not belong to the men and 
women of this country alone. Huber, the German traveller, who wrote a 
good book on the English universities, gives one of the best descriptions of 
the green belt and the city which it engirdles: ‘‘ Only in the works of 
Claude and Poussin could we find a spot to compare with this.” Georges 
Grappe in Les Pierres d’Oxford sees, with French eyes for pattern, that the 
grave city gains from the beauty of its frame. And when, in July, 1896, 
Woodrow Wilson, recruiting from over-work at Princeton, visited 
Oxford, he wrote home to his wife : 

We have had only the afternoon to look about us, but, dear me, a mere glance at 
Oxford is enough to take one’s heart by storm. . . . It is what nature as well as 
art has done for the incomparable place that has taken us captive. I have seen as 
much that made me feel alien as that which made me feel at home since I came to 
England—but Oxford! . . . If there were a place for me here, America would see 
me again only to sell the house and fetch you and the children.* 


Like Emerson, Grappe and Huber, he found “ the fascination of Oxford 
extraordinary.” 
Moved by memories of what he had got from her, Thomas Seccombe 
wrote of Oxford : 
Oxford in its purple cup among the low hills of the heart of England, surmounted 
by its spires and bathed in the lush greens of the Thames Valley, appeals to many as 
the place beautiful. The country-side in which Shelley learned to observe nature, 
and which was described for a later age in Thyrsis and the Scholar-Gipsy, lends a 
glamour to every name on the road or river within ten miles of the city. . . . So 
far from maintaining a rigid devotion to impossible loyalties, it is always changing. 
It alters like a cloud in the wind ; while the younger generation flits by, takes an 
impress—and vanishes.f 
Part of the secret of Oxford lies in her beauty. Her beauty is in peril, and 
can still be saved. 

* Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters, by Ray Stannard Baker (London, Heinemann, 
1928. Vol. ii, pp. 80-1). 

t In Praise of Oxford: an Anthology in Prose and Verse. History and Topography, pp 
vi-viii. By Thomas Seccombe and H. Spencer Scott. (London, Constable, 1910). 
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THE QUEEN’S MIRROR 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


INGS, it is generally understood, have lost much of that 

divinity which once used to hedge a throne, and still more of 

the ‘‘ temporal power”’ which, at a later date, was supposed 

to be its only prop. But it is a fact, which anyone may observe 
for himself, that they have not become less interesting on that account. 
Indeed, the fewer Kings there are, and the less powerful, the more eagerly 
does the popular press, with its finger on the public pulse, record their 
every word and act in its boldest type, and prefer their portraits even 
before those of Presidents and Prime Ministers. There are sound reasons 
for this. It is the cheapest and silliest of mistakes to attribute the whole 
thing to mere snobbishness. The typical modern snob is the kind of man 
who affects to despise ‘‘ royalty,”’ while bending his back before the wealthy 
owner of a drapery store. It would be more accurate—though still inade- 
quate—to define the motive as curiosity. Every normally constituted 
person is desperately interested in the personality of a King. What 
manner of man is he, they ask ? (And everyone has his own theory.) 
What does he think of it all? Does he, like Anthony Hope’s King, in 
The King’s Mirror, sometimes walk incognito in the streets at night, 
gazing rather wistfully at the crowded café’s ? (“‘ My God, how I have 
longed for friends sometimes !””) Nobody knows. We only know that he 
did not choose to be king ; and that alone is sufficient to give him a unique 
interest. It is, indeed, the very essence and secret of the whole business— 
the true explanation of the popularity of kingship since the dawn of history 
—the garment of romance which even the dullest King can never quite 
throw off. For in romance there are tears as well as laughter. We have all 
wept for Queens in distress, for Kings in love with beggar-maids, for 
Hans Andersen’s little princesses. But no one but a fool would waste a 
tear on a President. A President is just a professional King. We must 


presume that he likes it. He arrived at his position not by the accident | 


of birth, but by a kind of competitive examination. And as his frock-coated 
figure enters at one door of the throne-room, Romance flies out at the 


other. He may be an efficient President ; but he is neither a pathetic,nor 


a romantic, nor even necessarily an interesting figure. And in the eyes of 
the great mass of the people an hereditary monarch is always all of these. 
These remarks apply with special force to Queen Victoria. The quiet 


dignity of her demeanour when, as a young girl still in her ’teens, she - 


found herself suddenly raised to that lofty, yet lonely eminence ; the story 
of her great love for the Prince Consort, the calamity of his early death, 


and then her long, courageous widowhood, all these things could hardly 


fail to touch the imagination of her people—the most sentimental in the 
world. Especially in the later years of her reign, with which this new 
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volume of her letters* deals, she always seemed to be a very solitary figure. 
She was known to have character—even the least instructed of her sub- 
jects could see that. She was strict—she was, in fact, “‘ Victorian ’’—and 
it was believed that she had little sympathy with many tendencies of this 
later age. ‘‘ We are not amused ” was her characteristic—if unauthentic— 
comment upon the fin de siécle humour of the eighties and ’nineties— 
and the Twentieth Century is rather inclined to agree with her. She 
was understood to be fighting a battle—a battle against many things : 
a lonely battle, generally a losing one. It was obvious that she thought 
much more than she said ; for she had no taste for “‘ indiscretions,’ no 
thought of what is now called “‘ popular appeal.’’ What, then, was going 
on behind that apparently calm exterior, of which we occasionally caught a 
glimpse as she drove through London streets ? Was she entirely immersed 
in her work, those never-ending “ affairs of state”? with which she had 
been concerned from girlhood up? Or what did she think of the great 
world of men and women, in which she had lived so long, and yet seen so 
little of, except just that one, least accessible end of it ? 

It is an interesting problem—not because she was born more interesting 
than other women (though she must always have been far above the 
average) but simply because she was a Queen. . . . Then she dies, and 
is buried beside her lover among the trees at Windsor ; and a few years 
later we are told that her letters are to appear in print. It seemed a great 
opportunity. Now, at last, we should know how she talked to her Ministers, 
what she said to her friends, what she thought about the world and things 
in general. Here would be a “‘ human document,” in the best sense of that 
ill-used word. Especially, one would think, in regard to the later years of 
her life. At last we should know the stately old Queen, with her clear-cut 
features, her firm-set mouth, those plump, white hands of which she was 
so innocently proud ! 

Nothing of the sort! It is better to be perfectly frank, and confess at 
- the outset that, as far as the Queen is concerned, the book is psychologic- 
ally an almost complete failure. What psychological interest it possesses 
centres upon other people, whose sad case I will deal with later on. Of 
Queen Victoria the honest critic can only say that she was (on the evidence 
of this book) as much a professional Queen as any President was ever a 
professional President. She lays bare no secret of her heart, tells us just 
nothing of that. Nothing of her character emerges that we did not know 
already—nothing at all. The valuable collection of documents, stored in 
the Round Tower of Windsor Castle, upon which these books are based, 
consisted, according to the editors of the earlier volumes, of ‘‘ a series of 
letters from each of the Queen’s Prime Ministers, detailing proceedings of 
Cabinets and Parliament, and discussing the most important political 
questions as they arose ; from other Cabinet Ministers, dealing with the 
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affairs of their departments; from monarchs and royal personages, 
particularly the two Leopolds, Kings of the Belgians, her Majesty’s uncle 
and cousin, and the Crown Princess of Germany and other members of 
German Royal Families ; and from private friends of Queen Victoria.” 
In most cases there were drafts or copies of the Queen’s replies. Besides 
that, the Queen’s own journal, and many private collections of letters from 
her, were placed at the editors’ disposal, and were freely drawn upon, 
subject to the approval of King Edward, and afterwards of the present 
King. The plan has been “ to publish specimens of such documents as 
would serve to bring out the development of the Queen’s character and dis- 
position, and to give typical instances of her methods in dealing with 
political and social matters.” We are, therefore, justified in regarding the 
the collection as fairly typical of Queen Victoria’s correspondence—as 
showing what she was thinking about day by day. There are reticences, 
omissions, no doubt ; but the letters quoted cover a vast range of subjects 
and are apparently nearly always given in full. They depict a mind almost 
entirely taken up with business—with her daily task of being Queen— 
and apparently completely satisfied with that. Their only psychological 
interest lies in the light which they throw upon the characters of her 
various Ministers, whose business it was to explain and justify their pro- 
ceedings and obtain her often reluctant consent. 

The greatest of these was Gladstone. I am no politician: I bow to 
what appears to be now the general view. Mr. Gladstone, compared with 
other parliamentarians of the period, was a man of ideas. He was what is 
called a ‘“‘ bold ”’ statesman. He did undoubtedly do things—he made his 
mark upon the world. Yet he appears in these pages, if we study them from 
the point of view suggested above, as a very monument of impenetrable 
stupidity. It is true, of course, that while he had, in a much higher degree 
than the Queen, the gift of inspiring devotion in his followers, he had also, 
for all his gentlemanlike courtesy, an unfortunate trick of arousing un- 
exampled rage and hatred in the breasts of all who disagreed with him or 
had ever attempted to argue with him on any point. The Queen usually 
disagreed with him. But the trouble between them went much deeper 
than that. She complained that he addressed her as though she were a _ 
public meeting. If he had only done that, they might have been friends ! 
For Gladstone loved a public meeting ; he took it to his heart ; that was 
one of the secrets of his success. He addressed the Queen, on the contrary, © 
not with the exuberance which he displayed at meetings, but as though he 
were lecturing into a broad-casting machine for the benefit of a hypothetical 
million of hearers, about one-twentieth of whom might possibly be 
listening in. ‘To give examples would be wearisome. They may be found 
throughout the book. Sometimes he would try and soften her by con- 
cessions. If there was one question upon which they were both qualified 
to speak—he even more than she—it was that of preferments in the Church. 
Yet, in deference to her objections, he refrains from pressing the claims of 
his candidate for the newly-formed bishopric of Newcastle—gives him 
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Truro instead. Her reply is to suggest that perhaps Mr. Gladstone would 
not be well advised to undertake another political campaign in Scotland 
in the present state of his health. (Midlothian still rankled.) 
Osborne, 5th Jan., 1883.0...) . Mr. Gladstone will remember that when she 
[the Queen] first saw him in ’80, when she asked him to form a Government, she 
expressed her regret at some of the speeches in Midlothian, and he replied that he 
did not then think himself a responsible person. Still everything he said has been 
quoted as if he were so, and the Queen feels very anxious that he should not now 
bind himself to any particular course which afterwards he might find it difficult 
not to pursue ..... Is it not rather venturesome for Mr. Gladstone to under- 
take such a visit at this time of year, and with so short a time of rest before him— 
moreover, not having been well ? 
One can understand the exasperation with which he read this too tactful 
letter. Humour was not a strong point with either of them. Then she 
would urge him to take a peerage. She was almost pathetically anxious 
that he should go to the House of Lords—thought it would do him good, 
no doubt. “‘ Would he not now for his health accept a peerage ?”’ she 
writes, again in 1883. She never succeeded in liking him. Soon after the 
Egyptian failure, and the death of Gordon, she writes in her journal : 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Lord Thurlow, the Duchess of Roxburghe and the 
Ponsonbys dined. I told Mrs. Gladstone, when she began lamenting over all the 
trouble and anxiety I had had, that I should have been far less distressed had I felt 
that the right thing had been done, which would have prevented all this, and she 
shook her head, saying she hoped not, whereon I told her I was sure of it. 


Yet Lord Granville—the amiable, unimpressive Granville—was privately 
assuring the Queen about this time of Mr. Gladstone’s deep “ respect ”’ 
for her. That was just the trouble. And it was the trouble with all the 
Whigs. ‘They would persist in ‘‘ respecting ’’ her—approaching her with 
their ‘‘ humble duty,” and insisting upon getting their own way every 
-time. Yet Queen Victoria, herself more than half a Whig by training and 
tradition, could never recognise the enemy, was always appealing to the 
“ Whigs,” by name, against Joseph Chamberlain and those terrible “* wild 
men” of the Liberal left wing. ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain must restrain his 
language, or not remain in the Cabinet.” The Queen “ calls upon Mr. 
Gladstone to restrain, as he can, some of his wild colleagues and followers.” 
She never saw that there was more chance of winning that personal de- 
votion (italics are infectious) for which, I think, she longed, from a red-hot 
Radical orator than from all the Whig aristocracy put together. She 
indignantly repudiated the idea of a democratic monarchy—“ a Demo- 
cratic Monarchy she will not consent to belong to: others must be found 
if that is to be ’—without perceiving that there had never been any other 
kind of monarchy, worthy of the name, in all our history. 

It may be said, in defence of the Whigs, that they did not always find 
her easy to deal with. In foreign politics, for instance, upon which she 
was extremely well-informed, her attitude was, instinctively and definitely, 
rather bellicose: “‘Are we to let the French go on taking what they like with 
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impunity ?”’ The Irish are “ these dreadful Irish people ”’—“ rebellious 
subjects ’’—‘‘ The Queen hopes it may be possible to shut up Davitt.” 
On page 451 there is a letter which is perhaps the most self-revealing in 
the book, and deserves more attention that has hitherto been paid to it. 
She writes to Mr. Gladstone—the last man in the world to appreciate 
such sentiments : 


As regards Madagascar and the insufficiency of the reparation the Queen has 
telegraphed what she meant. What she fears is a growing tendency to swallow 
insults and affronts and not taking them up in that high tone which they used for- 
merly to be, and which is so much the case in private transactions nowadays. 

Insults to the honour of men and women, slander and defamation of character 
since duelling (a thing in itself not to be defended but which still kept up a high 
tone) has ceased, are not resented or put down as a proper sense of chivalrous 
honour would demand them to be. This is an increasing evil which should be 
carefully watched. 


There is something admirable about this sturdy, defiant attitude. It 
reminds us that, though she has been compelled to retire from one 
defensive position after another, she could never be moved when she 
thought her personal honour was concerned. She defied Sir Robert Peel 
about “‘ the Ladies’ in 1839, and in 1879 she writes plainly to Lord 
Beaconsfield that ‘‘ she will not stand all the dunces and fools of rank 
being thought good enough for Court.” There is an Elizabethan touch 
about that. The only pity is that she had not Elizabeth’s Ministers. It is 
difficult to imagine a Cecil or a Walsingham writing like this, for instance : 


The Marquis of Hartington to Sir Henry Ponsonby. 
War Office, 23rd Jan., 1885 
My dear Ponsonby,—I see by the Court Circular that the Queen telegraphed direct 
to Lord Wolseley on receipt of the news of the battle of Abu Klea. I should be glad 
to know whether it is her Majesty’s desire to adopt the same course on other similar 
occasions which may occur ; as in this instance I delayed my telegram to Lord 
Wolseley in order to transmit the message which I felt sure I should receive from 
her Majesty. I cannot help thinking that it would on the whole be most convenient 
that any message from the Queen should be sent through the Secretary of State... . 


Which evoked the following spirited reply : 


Queen Victoria to Sir Henry Ponsonby. 
Osborne, 24th Jan., 1885,—The Queen always has telegraphed direct to her Gener- 
als, and always will do so, as they value that and don’t care near so much for an ~ 
official message. But she generally sent an official one too, and somehow or other 
she forgot or omitted sending it to Lord Hartington. But she thinks Lord Harting- 
ton’s letter very officious and impertinent in tone. The Queen has the right to tele- 
graph congratulations and enquiries to any one, and won’t stand dictation. She 
won’t be a machine. But the Liberals always wish to make her feel THAT, and she 
won't accept it. 3 


And the private secretary’s tactful version : 


My dear Hartington,—I am commanded by the Queen to observe that her Majesty 
has always been in the habit of telegraphing in her own name to the General 
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commanding a force which has achieved a victory. But she regrets that in the case 

of Abu Klea she omitted to telegraph the message simultaneously to you. Yours 

very truly, Henry F. Ponsonby. 
A correspondence highly characteristic of all concerned. One’s sym- 
pathies are all with the Queen—with the generous impulse which inspired 
her hasty if informal act. And one begins to perceive that the real difficulty 
of the position was simply this—that whereas in 1585 every statesman 
understood that he was dealing not simply with an institution, or with a 
Queen, but with a woman, in 1885 this apparently simple point of human 
psychology was grasped by only one of them—by Benjamin Disraell. 
While all these stiff, be-whiskered Englishmen stood awkwardly before the 
throne, “ with their humble duty,” and their uncompromising views, he 
alone could talk to her confidentially, personally, cajolingly. ‘‘ Madame 
and most beloved Sovereign,” his letters began—‘‘ Sovereign not only of 
my person, but of my heart.” Why not ? Which form of address would 
Queen Elizabeth—or any other Queen—have preferred ? He is to be con- 
gratulated upon the superior quality both of his head and of his heart. 
He had no preliminary advantage ; in temperament he and the Queen 
were poles apart. He did not specially understand her; he only under- 
stood women. But his great rival understood neither. And how complete 
a gentleman ! ‘‘ Dear Lord Beaconsfield,” she could always “ rely ” on 
him, always ‘“‘ turn to him for advice and help.’”’ And never once, in all 
the letters printed here, during all the long period of Gladstonian govern- 
ment when his slightest word carried weight with the Queen, does he offer 
her anything less than his best, does he approach the question from the 
point of view of any interest but hers, or seek—as far as I can see—to 
gain the slightest advantage for himself or his party on any point. ‘Those 
who find Disraeli’s statesmanship misdirected and his personality un- 
attractive would do well to read this book as a corrective: it shows him at 
_his best. This, after all, is a book about a woman, or it is nothing. Re- 
garded as history, it is but a running commentary upon the deeds of her 
Ministers—no more. And nearly everything that it tells us about the 
Queen herself is to be found in her correspondence with Disraeli. For 
that alone we are in his debt. 

What, then, remains of Queen Victoria? More, I think, than I have yet 
managed to suggest. What she really brought to the councils of the nation 
was the faculty of ordinary, everyday common-sense. It was a faculty 
not perhaps sufficiently conspicuous in the intellectual make-up of any of 
her later Prime Ministers, until the advent of Lord Salisbury. As against 
their bold strokes of policy she represented what may be called the view of 
“ the man in the street ”—a person, by the way, whom she had never met. 
It is extraordinary how often she was right. Take the case of Egypt. 
Here she made two mistakes. There was first the tactical error of that 
famous telegram en clair, written for all to read, after the death of General 
Gordon—“ These news from Khartoum are frightful, and to think that 
all this might have been prevented and many precious lives saved by earlier 
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action is too frightful.’’ Her Ministers could hardly forgive her for that. 
Yet every word of it was justified—and that, no doubt, made it worse. 
‘* The greater the truth, the greater the libel.”’ Queen Victoria was deeply 
moved by the tragedy, and when she was moved she more than ever spoke 
her mind. Her other mistake was in regard to the fate of Arabi. She had 
a rigid sense of justice and plainly regretted that the rebel leader should 
have been let off with a comfortable sentence of exile in Ceylon. “ The 
Queen cannot possibly send the message of approbation to the Khedive for 
his ‘ magnanimity ’ to Arabi, as she so highly disapproves of the weakness 
which actuated it.”’ In this she misjudged public opinion in this country, 
where there had been the usual swing-over to the side of a fallen foe. 
Wilfrid Blunt, the leader of the “ English Arabists,” wrote in his Secret 
History: ‘ We had at the moment the full tide of English opinion with us.” 
It was a rare experience for him ; but for once he was right, and Gladstone 
was right, and the Queen was wrong. Arabi was better placed in exile— 
where Egypt never gave another thought to him—than in a martyr’s 
grave. But on the main issue, on the general lines of our policy in Egypt 
and the probable duration of our occupation there, the Queen saw clearly 
from the start, while her Ministers were still feebly blinking. She pro- 
phesied that we should find ourselves there for ‘‘ many years.” As early 
as October 11th, 1882, she wrote : 


The Queen’s opinion is that, short of annexation, our power in Egypt and control 
over it ought to be great and firm, and we ought to show to other Powers that we 
shall maintain this position, though without detriment to them. We should maintain 
a large force there for a long time. 


It does not sound a very brilliant prophecy to-day, but it was by no means 
a commonly held opinion at the time when it was uttered. It would be 
easy to multiply examples of this quality of shrewd common-sense. 
Museums should be opened on Sundays ; they kept people away from the 
public-houses. In ecclesiastical matters “ both extremes of High and Low 
Church are to be avoided.”’ These are typical views. It would be easy, too, 
to illustrate the softer side of her character—her affection for her soldiers, 
her indignation when Lord Wolseley told her of the defective medical | 
arrangements in Egypt, her wonderful devotion to her husband’s memory. 
All this is well known, and these letters do not get us much further with it. _ 

One thing at least is certain—that no country ever had a monarch who © 
applied herself more unremittingly and uncomplainingly to her task, 
or laboured harder to equip herself for its due performance. Queen Vic- 
toria was, perhaps, the most conscientious worker in the whole of her wide 
dominions. If she asked any more of life, we get no hint of it here. She 
would devote many hours of her time to matters which she might well have 
been excused for delegating. And it was this unselfish industry, allied to 
considerable powers of judgment and intuition, which enabled her, with 
all her limitations, to exercise, down to the end of her reign, a very real 
influence upon the course of events, both at home and abroad. | 
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MEREDITH 


By JOAN YOUNG 


HE fact that, though it is now a hundred years since the birth 

of George Meredith, and nineteen since his death, no bio- 

graphy—he did not wish one—at all adequate has appeared ; 

but a very considerable number of books examining, explain- 
ing, excusing or condemning his apparent attitude to Life and Letters, 
may be taken as an indication of his stature and of the upheaval he caused 
in the minds of his countrymen. Adequate assessment of damage or 
advantage cannot be undertaken while the agent of the trouble is still 
active or when the repercussions of his activities are still rolling, echo-like, 
from hill to hill of his world. Not until he has been many more years 
dead, not until distance can cool the fermenting antagonisms and equally 
fierce championings aroused by his work, will it be found possible to settle 
calmly to a balanced contemplation of his merits which were very great, 
and of his demerits which were not lacking. 

George Meredith was born in Portsmouth on the 12th of February, 
1828. His descent was dim Welsh and dimmer Irish, and to these two he 
was faithful all his life. His staunchest men, his most charming women, 
could usually trace some rill of one or the otherin their blood. His father, 
August Armstrong, or Urmstone, had succeeded to a family business as 
naval outfitter, established by his father Melchizidec, friend of the captains 
and commanders of Trafalgar days, host, on at least one occasion, to 
Nelson’s Hardy. He was the prototype of the “ Great Mel” in Evan 
Harrington, which gives what was probably a faithful portrait of the great 
_ Tailor and his wife—The Port and the Presence. But his magnificence 
resulted in a legacy of debt from which George Meredith’s father never 
rose comfortably to the surface. Meredith’s own youth was penurious— 
whether to the rumoured extent of a diet of oatmeal and water is not 
decided. His mother, daughter of a Portsmouth inn-keeper, died when he 
was five years old, and he was brought up by his father, with whom he does 
not seem to have had any very close affinity. It 1s said that his father was 
mortally offended by the appearance of his family history in Evan Harring- 
ton, and never read another of his son’s books. He married again when the 
boy was thirteen years old, and in 1842 George went to the Moravian 
school at Neuweid in Germany. He seems to have been a shy, rather 
nervous, sensitive and lonely boy, nicknamed at his earlier English school, 
“Gentleman Geordie.” He spent two years at Neuweid, and must have 
imbibed a considerable understanding of the German character and stored 
up many memories of German scenery, for his books are studded over with 
descriptions, references and judgments about a country which he could 

always admire and respect without loving. (His love was reserved for Italy 
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and her Alps.) In 1846 he was apprenticed to a solicitor named Charnock 
and lived, economically enough, in lodgings at 7 Upper Ebury Street. He 
was, however, no lawyer and no Londoner, though he could love the cloud 
effects in the smoky city atmosphere, writing of them that “a Murillo 
beggar is not more precious.” ‘To him London was, achingly, “ rather a 
thing for hospital operations than for poetic rhapsody,” and, though for a 
time he shared a Chelsea lodging with Swinburne and Rossetti, he in no 
fashion belongs to London. He spent all his spare time in walking about 
the Surrey which he loved all his life, and which is the foundation and 
background of nearly all his work. 

Charnock moved in a circle of literary acquaintances which included 
Peacock, and in 1849 Meredith married Peacock’s widowed daughter, 
Mrs. Nicholls, eleven years senior to him, with a child, Edith, then five 
years old. Lodgings in London, lodgings and houses at Weybridge and 
Seaford, made up his life with Mrs. Nicholls and their son Arthur, until in 
1858 she ran away with an artist. She lived until 1861, but was never re- 
conciled to her husband. For this he has been blamed, but we know 
nothing of the private history of their trouble except what is to be found in 
the poetical version of it—Modern Love, for which it is hard to find 
adequate praise. He and his son lived together at Esher or travelled in 
Italy until, in 1864, he married Marie Vulliamy, one of an old Huguenot 
family neighbouring him. This marriage was very happy, and Meredith 
was broken-hearted at his wife’s death twenty-one years later. He put 
much of his sorrow and what consolation he found into a long and very 
beautiful poem: A Faith on Trial. His son Arthur died in 1890; the 
children of his second marriage married ; and Meredith lived very much 
alone till his death in 1g09. His was a very lonely life: a lonely boyhood, 
a lonely first marriage, and many lonely years at the end of his life, 
threw him very much on to himself, though he had many and staunch 
friends. But he never lost courage or complained. 

His adoration of Nature and his understanding of the equable scales 
held by the Spirit of Comedy, with laughter in the balance, helped him all 
through life. He was never afraid of death: 

Into the breast that gives the Rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall ? 
he wrote ; and 
If I speak of a life that is a lasting life, it is not meant to be the life of the senses 
. . which is a sensual dream of the Creeds—whereon our good Mother looks her 
blackest. She has more forgiveness for libidinousness than for the smoking of 
such priest’s opium.—Those who do it stop their growth. 


Stoppage of growth was, to Meredith, the most unforgivable sin. In 
Modern Love he has the couplet : 


And if I drink oblivion of a day 
So shorten I the stature of my soul. 


and in the short poem, Ask, is Love Divine ? he writes : 
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Would we, through our lives, 
Love forego, 
Quit of scars and Tears ? 
Ah, but no, no, no! 

and we may be quite sure that, with all the sorrows, tempests and dis- 
appointments of his own life, he would not, forgoing the growth which they 
occasioned, wish one away, although, of his life as a whole, he wrote to a 
friend at the close that, “‘ given the conditions,”’ he would not have it over 
again. It was beset by physical difficulties. Illness and indigestion, the re- 
sults of pressure of work, and loss of the use of his legs, all tended to make 
life bitter and difficult to one who loved above all things the “‘ swing of the 
legs’ and understood good living. In the ’nineties he underwent three 
sufficiently severe operations ; when he was 79 he broke a leg, and was 
thenceforth confined to a bath chair, with occasional excursions in a car. 
To most people age brings a closing of the doors against new interests and 
enthusiasms lest the old dear known ones should escape and, uncon- 
sciously, they guard themselves against shaking the roots and foundations 
even of these. Meredith had no such clinging longings and apprehensions. 

He always had a passionate affection for Italy. He had acted as War 
Correspondent for the Morning Post during the war between Italy and 
Austria in 1866. He visited Italy—the North, the living Italy—as often as 
he could. Italy was to him a living soul, and there is no finer piece of work 
done on her behalf than his two novels, Sandra Bellont and Vittoria. In the 
very year of his death he wrote : ‘‘ Italy knocks at my breast day and night.” 

When a man takes upon himself to instruct or to advise the world upon 
its duty and the proper methods of conducting its business in matters of 
soul and spirit—still more, as indissolubly with Meredith, in matters of the 
third member of the Trinity—body—t is permissible if not imperative to 
examine the credentials and the basis of his arguments. ‘These credentials 
_are not necessarily to be found exposed in his own manner of life, for it is 
notoriously to demand a perfected being to ask that practice should always 
run decorously tandem to its leader, precept. But if we see a man marching 
away and calling to us to follow, or strenuously urging us forward to a goal 
he cannot, for any reason, himself attain, we owe it to ourselves to ask, 
“ What of the faith and fire within you ? ”’ and the basis of the faith and the 
fire within Meredith is not far to seek. The basis of all his faith is 
Nature, “ Our great Mother ”’ as he calls her. Not Nature in the limited 
sense of scenery and what are commonly known as “‘natural phenomena,” 
but all that is or might be in this universe where, for what cause soever, 
we find ourselves placed. But he never falls into the easy sentimentalism 
of using the ‘“‘ might be ” as a rod to chastise the unsatisfactory actual ; 
but, showing the might-be clearly, preaching it in season and, as some 
think, out oft season, he urges the actual on and up to that ideal attainment. 
A contemplation of the heavens makes him more, not less, satisfied with 
earth. For earth we may know; but not the heavens, for all our 
questionings : 
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Implacable they shine 
To us who would of Life obtain 
An answer for the life we strain, 
To nourish with one sign. 


He reasons, as has been said, from the known to the unknown, confidently. 
When that has been said, and pondered as to its full meaning, enhancing 
nothing, slurring nothing, we may believe we have the basis of his sanity, 
and a saner man would be hardly found. He is no miracle-preacher, no 
believer in or advocate of short cuts : 


Strength is not won by miracle or rape. 


and to him the greatest malevolent agent in the sapping of our spiritual 
strength and, with that, our manhood, is the doctrine of plums to be ex- 
pected in a future life to console us for disaster and hunger in this. 
Scattered throughout his novels is this assurance. In the poems it is put 
more directly, more succinctly. He will not pander to our inarticulate 
longings for assurance to float us, on a stratum of oil on a troubled 
stream, over our difficulties. Nature does not. ‘There is no compromise 
with her who will not, cannot, make exceptions for her favourites, for she 
has none. The desperate cry for assurance, the questions “‘ whither ” and 
“whence” will find nothing for their comfort : 


They see not above or below ; 
Farthest are they from my soul ; 
Earth whispers : ‘ They scarce have the thirst, 
Except to unravel a rune ; 

And I spin none ; only show, 
Would humanity soar from its worst, 
Winged above darkness and dole, 
How flesh into spirit must grow. 
Spirit raves not for a goal 

Shapes in man’s likeness hewn 
Desires not, neither desires 

The sleep or the glory : it trusts.’ 


bd 


That “flesh into spirit must grow” must not be taken as a praise of 
asceticism. If anything, Meredith condemned asceticism more profoundly © 
than its opposite : 


Nor is there a refuge [he says] in asceticism. No more devilish nourisher of pride — 
do we find than in pain voluntarily embraced. 


He would insist that passion be neither hidden nor condemned. He wrote 
of Mazzini : 3 


As he had an orbed mind, so had he an orbed nature. The passions were 
absolutely in harmony with the intelligence. 


He can praise passion, or passion informed by love, understand the 
immense sway of reasons for following nature and the heart’s bent, as in 
the case of Nevil Beauchamp and the ill-mated Reneé, and yet admit the 
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higher claims of ‘‘ The World.” ‘ What has the world done for us,” is 
the cry, “ that a joy so immeasurable should be rejected on its behalf? ” 
In Lord Ormont we have the reply: ‘‘ Admitted that we do—though not 
publicly, not insolently, offend good citizenship ”’ we may find our justi- 
fication, provided we assuredly “‘ make amends to the world.” 

Without that condition, there is dangerous doctrine here set down, and 
Meredith is little likely to have set it down without fully weighing its 
possible effects. He will not lend his support to laws—other than those of 


Nature—merely because they exist. He is vehemently explicit on this 
head : 


Laws [he says in the same book] are necessary instruments of the majority ; but 
when they grind the same human being to dust for their maintenance, their en- 
thronement is the rule of the savages’ old deity. An immolation of the naturally 
constituted individual arrests the general expansion to which we step, decivilizes 
more, and is more impious to the God in man, than temporary revelries of a licence 
that Nature soon checks. 


Withal, Meredith’s own life was conducted well within the laws. 
Meredith was writing a generation ahead of his time. ‘“‘ More brain, 
O Lord, more brain!” is the cry in Modern Love, and he is urgent that 
women should have greater scope for their activities in every direction. 
Diana, Carinthia, Clara, Nesta, Vittoria are athletes ; they all use their 
brains. It is doubtful whether Meredith would advocate giving them a vote 
at twenty-one, for he was not for pushing any favourite tenet too far. He had 
a Greek feeling for proportion in all things—it was his sense of the one- 
sidedness of a world which, like Dacier, could prefer in women “ the 
altar-candle to the light of day,” which made him so outspoken an advocate 
for a change in public opinion regarding them, but he had his own test as 
to the balancing of proportions. For him the test of all dogmatic preach- 
ings, from those of the demagogic tub-thumpers downwards, is the 
-question, “‘ Is it accepted of Song ? ”’ and, further to elucidate his meaning, 


he adds : 


And no singer is needed to serve 
The musical God, my friend. 

Needs only his law on a sensible nerve : 
A law that to measure invites, 
Forbidding the passions contend. 


The old classical ‘“‘ music of the spheres,”’ the Greek ideal pnStv éyav, 
of the proportions of the “‘ golden rectangle,” may have been forgotten or 
have lost their appeal through familiarity. Meredith merely strikes a new 
phrase for a truth disregard of which is likely, in any century, to start the 
world tottering to a fall. A new phrase is the more needed in these non- 
classical days when we are “‘ conversing in tokens, not standard coin ”’, 
as we must “‘ if we don’t know a good deal of Latin and some Greek— 
drilled in the languages we filched from.” “ Saxon simple as a song ”’ 
may be a very pretty medium for the presentation of ideas equally simple. 
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Meredith has been bitterly accused of overstraining the language, over- 
taxing his readers’ comprehension, wilfully obscuring his meaning behind 
mountains of inexplicable sentences. Because, owing to an ever-growing 
laziness of mind in the English public, certain words and turns of phrase 
have fallen into disuse, there is surely not ground for blaming the novelist 
who takes what he requires for his purpose and applies one word of 
accepted, full connotation to a matter which would require perhaps half a 
dozen denotative to render it in a Saxon paraphrase. Meredith has his 
eyes open to what he is doing : 


Thought [he wrote to an American enquirer in 1887] is tough, and dealing with 
thought produces toughness. Or when strong emotion is in tide against the active 
mind, there is perforce confusion. Have you found the scenes of simple emotion 
or plain narrative hard to view ?—In the Comedies, and here and there where a 
concentrated presentment is in design, you will find a “ pitch ” considerably above 
our common human ; and purposely, for only in such a manner could so much be 
shown. 


And again : 
A less condensed [style] could not have compassed the great amount of matter. 


Nor was he under any delusion or apprehension as to the obligation or the 
powers proper to a novelist. The defence of the novel in the intro- 
ductory chapter of Diana is tolerably well known. In the Tragic Comedians, 
Clotilde stigmatized “‘ light literature ’’ as “‘ poor stuff,”’ and Alvan burst 
out in its defence : 


Light literature...the view within us as well as without...our history in the quick 
...l have learnt as much...from the pictures of our human blood in motion as from 
the clever assortment of our forefatherly heaps of bones. 


It is indubitably true that Meredith will be found hard reading by those 
who hope to mae as they run, or to swallow a volume at a gulp—two at 
most—and so pass on to the next, as though the skating action of the eye 
could fill the brain, fortify the soul. Meredith had a good deal to say 
worth hearing ; he is great enough artist for us to feel no shame in taking 
it on trust that he said what was in him to say in the clearest, most econ-_ 
omical manner consonant with his matter. | 

A great deal of the difficulty experienced is due to his wealth of allusive- 
ness, and this difficulty is likely to be considerable for those with minds less © 
well stored from varied reading, and with less retentive memories. But 
again it may be asked in fairness ; whose the fault ? An intended exposi- 
tion or illustration of the unknown by the known must become an ignotum 
per tgnota explication if the taken as known is also unknown. 

His works are studied over with unforgettable phrases, apt or revealing a 
marvellously true touch on our human nature, of which Clara’s cry on the 
edge of Vernon’s hoped for proposal,‘‘ Vernon, no ! oh ! not in this house !” 
and Lord Ormont’s outburst against his sister’s concern for him over 
Aminta’s farewell letter :—‘‘ Will that forked tongue cease hissing ! ” 
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are perhaps the most true. ‘“ We are indebted,” he writes in One of Our 
Conquerors, ‘‘ almost for construction to those who will define us briefly.” 

So “‘ we are at least rendered portable,” and, by phrase after phrase, 
does Meredith “ render portable’ his ideas, or a significant fleeting 
picture or feeling—Simeon Fenellan’s dubbing of the rain-drenched 
Skepsy as a “‘ queer little water-wagtail ”’ to the company at Lakelands for 
an outing gave them all “‘ a Bewick tail-piece to the chapter of a pleasant 
rural day.’”’ A pressure of the hand at parting “lit the flying moment to 
kindle the after hours.” In Lord Ormont, to the Earl’s spartan and aristo- 
cratic sister driving post haste in pursuit of the flying Aminta, to catch the 
Harwich packet and so intercept the lovers, 


The windy beacon, fire of a chance blazed at the rapid rolling of the carriage- 
wheels, and sank to stifling smoke at any petty obstruction. 


« 


His characterization of Beethoven as “ rattling heavens and swaying 
forests ”’ is unrivalled in all that musician’s centenary literature. Who but 
Diana, given a dog named Leander, would think of calling ‘‘ Hero!” to 
bring him to her side ? The sight of Venice from a gondola on one of the 
canals might, said Reneé, “‘ be figured by a trodden melon.” Such phrases 
may be culled without end. He claimed for himself that scenes of simple 
emotion or plain narrative should not be found hard to view. In the most 
popular of all his novels, Diana of the Crossways, there is a pregnant page 
showing Diana on the verge of escaping from her abominable marriage in 
Dacier’s company—a scene lending itself to endless embroidery in the 
hands of a wilful phrase-maker : 


The hours crumbled slowly, each with a blow at the passages of retreat. 
Diana thought of herself as another person, whom she observed, not counselling 
her, because it was a creature visibly pushed by the Fates. In her own mind she 
could not perceive a stone of solidity anywhere, nor a face that had the appearance 
of our common life. She heard the cannon at intervals. The things she said set 
Danvers laughing, and she wondered at the woman’s mingled mirth and stiffness. 
Five o’clock struck. Her letters were sent to the post. Her boxes were piled from 
stair to door. She read the labels for her good-bye to the name of Warwick. . . . 
The hour of six went by. Between six and seven came a sound of knocker and bell 
at the shut door. Danvers rushed into the sitting-room to announce that it was 
Mr. Redworth. Betore a word could be mustered, Redworth was in the room. He 
said : ‘‘ You must come with me at once!” 


Direct as heart beats, the short sentences call out an answering thump 
from ours. Meredith may be allowed to have made good his claim as 
regards his power of simplicity in prose. His poetry usually suffers under 
an indictment yet more severe, and, of all, the Odes in Contribution to 
the Song of French History have been the most clamorously condemned. 
In them may be found an intoxication of excitement supposed only to 
.. belong to novels of the most costume and picaresque description, and one 
reading of them will dispel the idea that they are as incomprehensible 
as a volume of hieroglyphs. 
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Meredith had an intense love and admiration for the French. He had 
the sympathy of Celt for Celt, whose “ past is at their elbows con- 
tinually.”” He was deeply interested in tracing the differences of race 
in character. And he was extremely acute in reading the French mind. 
Long before the Franco-Prussian war he was speculating on the differ- 
ences between their character and ours. When that war did come, he 
saw the inevitability of it in the light of the previous history of the two 
countries, and, though he does not point the moral, there is a clear con- 
clusion to be drawn as to the only serviceable way in which politicians 
should read history—not vainly trying to clap a dam on to a stream in 
violent spate owing to a mismanipulation of the sluices near the source. 

He saw the history of France during the previous hundred years as fit 
subject for epic, and cast it in the form of his four Odes His powers and 
his inclinations leaned to epical subjects: 


My love, [he wrote to his friend Admiral Maxse in 1865] is for epical sub- 
jects, not for cobwebs in a putrid corner ; though I know the fascination of un- 
ravelling them. 


and his treatment of French history testifies to his powers in that direction. 
Who that saw a batch of recruits marching away to the last War can for- 
get ? So France in the Terror had her recruits: 


War’s ragged pupils ; many a wavering line, 

Torn from the dear fat soil of champaigns hopefully tilled, 
Torn from the motherly bowl, the homely spoon, 

To jest at famine, ply 

The novel scythe, and stand to it on the field ; 

Lie in the furrows, rain-clouds for their tents ; 

Fronting the red artillery, straighten spine ; 

Buckle the shiver at sight of comrades strewn ; 

Over an empty platter affect the merrily filled ; 

Die if the multiple hazards around said die. 


Shakespeare need not have been ashamed of those lines, and few things 
in the whole of battle music and song are more beautiful than these, telling 
of the return from their frontiers of the unexpectedly victorious army with | 
their trophies : 


Banners from South, from East, 

Sheaves of pale banners, drooping hole and shred ; 
The captive brides of valour, Sabine Wives 
Plucked from the foeman’s blushful bed, 

For glorious muted battle-tongues 

Of deeds along the horizon’s red, 

At cost of unreluctant lives; .. . 

Safety she kissed on her drawn sword. 


The metaphor of the Sabine Wives is as good an example as may be 
desired of the much execrated ‘‘ Meredithese.”’ 
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We see the stuff of which those recruits were made in these later deeds 
under Napoleon : 


They caught by the beard the tempests, by the scalp 
The icy precipices, and clove sheer through 

The heart of horror of the pinnacled Alp, 

Emerging not as men whom mortals knew . 

Death writes a reeling line along the snows. 


and have an exposition of Meredith’s unshakeable belief in the inevita- 
bility of consequences when France 


. discerns her fate 

From origin to agony, and on 
As far as the wave washes long and wan 
Off one disastrous impulse : for of waves 
Our life is, and our deeds are pregnant graves 
Blown rolling from the sunset to the dawn . . 

- green earth forgets. 
The gay young generations mask her grief ; 
Where bled her children hangs the loaded sheaf— 
Forgetful is green earth ; the Gods alone 
Remember everlastingly . 
By their great memories the Gods are known. 


In the last Ode, Alsace-Lorraine, there are fewer facile phrases of 
beauty ; more long and intricate passages of a rare nobility and beauty of 
conception, the culmination of his epical abilities, till, at the end, France, 
with a wisdom born of love, may hope to find her renunciation of revenge 
rewarded—as it has been—and Europe led by her example to live in 
family peace. In this hope humanity may live and 


Like a brave vessel under press of steam, 

Abreast the winds and tides, on angry seas, 

Plucked by the heavens forlorn of present sun, 

Will drive through darkness, and, with faith supreme, 
Have sight of haven and the crowded quays. 


Whatever picture he was contemplating, the canvas of his imagination 
was crowded. He used at times, and of necessity, the shorthand of genius. 
He was, admittedly, an intellectual giant. But, by continually harping on 
his qualities of the gigantesque, we are apt to obscure the fact that he was, 
before all things, human, humane, and therefore tender. His small lyrics 
are as perfect as clear gems. But he will admit no compromise with the laws 
of the universe, of nature, no tempering of the wind to the weak. Other 
poets and quasi-philosophers often fill us with vague longings by voicing 
our own inchoate feelings, and so make us not resigned, certainly not hos- 
pitable, to the hard things of life. Meredith restores our self-respect and 
therefore our balance and our courage, not by saying with us “‘ Ah me! ”’ 
but by presenting the facts and the sequence of facts in such a way that 
we cannot condemn them. Real sarcasm appears only once in all his work, 
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and even then it is a sarcasm of contempt for those who love a “ Whimper 
of Sympathy,”’ and is thrown off in verse fitting the occasion : 


Hawk or shrike has done this deed 
Of downy feathers : rueful sight ! 

Sweet sentimentalist, invite 

Your bosom’s power to intercede. 


So hard it seems that one must bleed 
Because another needs will bite ! 
All round we find cold Nature slight 
The feelings of the totter-knee’d. 


O it were pleasant with you 

To fly from this tussle of foes, 

The shambles, the charnel, the wrinkle ! 
To dwell in yon dribble of dew 

On the cheek of your sovereign rose, 
And live the young life of a twinkle. 


Intellect does not whimper, does not mope, and, to Meredith’s mind, an 
increased use of our powers, intellectual as well as physical, would lead 
more rapidly than any other way to a more perfect world. Intellect was his 
god, Nature his goddess, and an appreciation of the Comic their hand- 
maid. As a “‘ nature poet ”’—by which is usually meant a scenery painter— 
Meredith has been compared, and unfavourably, with Wordsworth and 
his school : inevitably. But Wordsworth dealt almost exclusively with the 
surface of Nature ; if he went deeper, it was to seek symbols in Nature of 
his own “ Intimations of Immortality.’”’ Meredith has little affinity with 
such poets of the “ natural school.”” His loved south-west wind did not 
blow him airy nothings ; it blew to good purpose, and brought him strong 
comfort and faith in events. He has no “ intimations of immortality ” 
but is the exponent and vindicator of mortality. Which of the two attitudes 
is the more “ orbed ’—to use a phrase of Meredith’s own—is scarcely 
to be questioned. 


He that hath looked upon earth 
Deeper than flowers and fruit ; 
Losing some hue of his mirth, 

As a tree striking rock at the root—— 


has his own very great reward, but it is not in lightheartedness. Susan, the 
lonely wife in Earth and the Wedded Woman would not exchange her heavy 
heart for the light ones of the inexperienced girls around her: 


—Grief would not change fates with such as they. 
They have not struck the roots which meet the fires 
Beneath, and bind us fast with Earth, to know 
The strength of her desires, 

The sternness of her woe. 
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Meredith’s poetry has been taken very largely here as a criterion of his 
work. He looked upon himself as more poet than novelist ; it was as a 
poet that he would wish chiefly to be remembered. He published three 
volumes of poetry at his own expense. His letters are filled with references 
to the “ curse of verse ”’ which drove great wedges of time into his other 
work. 

But as novelist alone he should have a very much wider appeal than he 
has. To a student or a lover of the manners of the nineteenth Century his 
novels are invaluable: escapes from kidnapping chariots ; drunken post- 
boys ; philosophical, cricket-loving ’bus-drivers; coaches, carriages, chaises 
rolling through leafy lanes before the railways took command of travel ; 
inn-scene after inn-scene, unmatched even by such professors of the road 
as Stanley Weyman and A. E. W. Mason; sing a song of old England and 
her cricket-fields and boxing-meadows, hard to equal in fiction. And, 
though his main scenes are laid among and concern what may be called 
high-bred society, where lords and ladies, Dukes and Earls are the daily 
fare, his lesser folk live as truly as those of Dickens or of Hardy. Some- 
times, perhaps, more truly because less sentimental, less of a type. He is 
very definite. He will not say with Stevenson : “ The world is so full of a 
number of things.” People are his material—“ See,” he says: ‘‘ Here a 
man—here another.” Dickens may make us laugh; may make us cry. 
Meredith makes us love, with quick pictures—‘ quick as the trick of the 
wrist with the rapier ”—of his Mas’ Gammon, his Mrs. Berry with her 
“ Kissing don’t last, cookery do ”’; his huntsmen, his farmers, his un- 
bending old Conservative squires and their hatred of ‘‘ humanitomtity.”’ 
These make a gallery worthy of any known collection of English characters, 
and every one rings true. 

Meredith has been gravely censured on one moral count. For eight years, 
from 1860-68, he, an advanced Liberal, wrote the leaders and the “‘ London 
letters ’ for a Conservative newspaper, the Ipswich Fournal. He also con- 
tributed, occasionally, to the Morning Post. 'The training in thought and in 
political balance which this journalism gave him must have been of very 
considerable import and value to him, and, through him, to us. The 
possible obverse of the medal—that of a righteous throwing up of hands in 
the face of his friend the proprietor, and a crying of “‘ your views are not 
mine, I cannot touch pitch,” would, in the light of Meredith’s whole life, 
present a curious spectacle. His opinions and his faith were at the service 
of his country, whatever the colour of the paper presented to his pen, and 
it is laughable to suppose that a man of Meredith’s known integrity of 
intellect would prostitute his mind for eight years for the sake of an 
annual payment of [200 or, for that matter, of £2,000. 

He lived to be eighty-one. Throughout his life he had filled every hour 
to the full. Few men have shewn such sustained vitality of mind. He 
shirked nothing. Nothing was to him ‘‘ common and unclean.” He loved 
life ; wine, a symbol of the joy of life he understood well ; few of his books 
are without at least a page, more usually a chapter, on the merits of an 
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‘“aged and great wine.” He was a connoisseur of good cooking and not 
ashamed. Early in life he and his first wife published a Cookery book. Sea- 
ford, that place of deadly dullness, whose 
Marine Parades . . . shaded sickly eyes, under a worn green verandah, from a sun 
that rarely appeared, as the traducers of spinsters pretend those virgins are ever 
keenly on their guard against him that cometh not, 


Seaford in the ’sixties could hold him to his work by virtue of the culinary 
skill of a carpenter’s wife. He knew about cricket, and about boxing, and 
their value to the country. Music he understood, and the power of music 
over souls as diverse as those of Sandra Belloni and Victor Radnor. His 
Pericles is scarcely overdrawn. Of Carlyle he wrote : “‘ I could worship the 
splendid stature clothed with wisdom ’”’: of pictures, that Leighton’s 
‘“ Paolo and Francesca is the sole English picture exhibiting passion that 
I have seen.” He watched with a loving, anxious, understanding eye the 
political and military history of the Continent as it unfolded itself through 
the century, and in letter, in verse and in fiction warned and upbraided 
England when he saw her policy leading to danger. 

For, above all, his interests and his love were of England ; her weather, 
her leafy lanes, the very soil beneath her turf. He watched and knew her 
every mood, could preach at her, and give her as good a Saturday night 
ballad as Burns gave to Scotland : 

O Saturday money is slippery metal, 

And Saturday ale it is tipsy stuff ; 

At home the old woman is boiling the kettle, 

She thinks we don’t know when we've tippled enough. 
We drink, and of never a man are we jealous, 

And never a man against us will he speak : 

For who can be hard on a poor set of fellows 

Who only see Saturday once a week ? 


He watched her children, human, four-footed, feathered ; and, insisting 
always on the need for a wider understanding and scope for women to 
complete our lives, and on the healing properties of laughter and a sense 
of comedy, of the “‘ long-bow smile,”’ by which, he tells us, “‘ you may be | 
able to detect the ridicule of those you love, without loving them less,” 
he stands still, a laughing, benevolent Colossus, one foot in the nineteenth, 
one well advanced into the twentieth century, gathering for us all that is 
good from the one to help us on through the next. 
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WONMRESPONDENCE 


DR. JOHNSON 


(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MERcuRY) 
IR,—Your paper on Dr. Fohnson’s Contributions to Other People’s Works has reminded 
me of a handwritten note at the back of my copy of his Poetical Works (1785 edition) : 
Doctor Johnson [so it runs] threw the substance of his Latin Epitaph on Goldsmith into 
the more compressed form of a Greek Epigram. These lines, and his translation of a 
noble passage in the Medea of Euripides, which has been frequently and in vain attempted, 
are not sufficiently known. They are not printed with his works, although the Latin is as 
successful as anything that he has left us. 
Tov tadov eioopaas tov OXdiBaprowd Kovinv 
"Adpods un Seuvyv, Beve, roderot rare. 
‘Oroe pepMr€ vors, peTpv Xapis, épya Tadauwy, 
Kyauere TOLNTYY, itToptKov, Pycixov. 
Med. Eurip. v. 190: 

The rites derived from ancient days 
With thoughtless reverence we praise ; 
The rites that taught us to combine 
The joys of music and of wine ; 
That bade the feast, the song, the bowl 
O’erfill the saturated soul, 
But ne’er the lute nor lyre applied 
To soothe despair or soften pride, 
Nor call’d them to the gloomy cells 
Where madness raves and vengeance swells, 
Where hate sits musing to betray, 
And murder meditates his prey. 
To dens of guilt and shades of care 
Ye sons of melody repair, 
Nor deign the festive hour to cloy 
With superfluity of joy : 
The board with varied plenty crown’d 
May spare the luxury of sound. 

Has it ever been noted that the most purely poetic line Johnson wrote (Irene, Act III , 
Sc. 1.)foccurs in3a passage imitated from Racine’s Britannicus ? The very position of John- 
son’s line is evidence that he felt to the full the marmorean and trance-like effect of the corres- 
ponding verse in Racine : - 

Fohnson : 
Confounded, aw’d, and lost in admiration, 
I gazed, I trembled, but I could not speak : 
When ev’n as love was breaking off from wonder, 
And tender accents quivered on my lips, 
She marked my sparkling eyes, and heaving breath, 
And smiling, conscious of her charms, withdrew. 

Racine : 
. ravi d’une si belle vue, 
J’ai voulu lui parler, et ma voix s’est perdue : 
Immobile, saist d’un long étonnement, 
Je l’ai laissé passer dans son appartement. 
J’ai passé dans le mien. 
—yYours, etc. 
Matt. RICHARDSON. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE January number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library con- 

tained an important and freely illustrated article by Dr. Wilberforce 

Eames on The First Year of Printing in New York, May, 1693-April 1694. 

It is curious to note that the official English attitude towards the establish- 
ment of the printing-press in New York was that it would be a great evil and merely a 
means of printing “ libels against the best Government ” ; and that when, finally, a 
printer was allowed—appointed even—to work in New York, it was because Governor 
Fletcher wished to have his military exploits against the French in February, 1693, 
recorded in all the glory and publicity of print. The first New York printer was 
William Bradford, from Philadelphia, and he was appointed Royal Printer at New 
York, at a salary of £40 a year, on April 10, 1693. Thirty-eight productions of the 
first year of Bradford’s New York press we know to have been issued, but six of 
these are known only from records, not from actual copies, and a dozen only survive 
in single examples. The majority are acts and proclamations. Dr. Eames in this 
article gives descriptions and collations of all those which survive, and there are a 
large number of photographic plates. His essay is a solid and valuable piece of 
bibliographical work. 


ROM the Centaur Bookshop, of 1224 Chancellor Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A., I 

have received a copy—one of the three hundred and fifty numbered copies of which 
the edition consists—of Mr. Edward D. McDonald’s A Bibliography of the Writings 
of Theodore Dreiser, which is published at $3.50 a copy, and to which Mr. Dreiser 
himself contributes a ‘‘ Foreword.” This volume is one of the Series of Centaur 
Bibliographies, which has several times been mentioned in these notes and of which 
the previous volumes dealt with the writings of Joseph Hergesheimer, Stephen Crane, 
_ James Branch Cabell, H. L. Mencken, Carl van Vechten, D. H. Lawrence, and 
Norman Douglas. Mr. Douglas, if I remember right, made an interesting subject for 
a bibliography because of the number of his early minor publications—chiefly about 
birds, I fancy. Mr. Dreiser has, however, none of these skeletons—ornithological 
or literary—on the bookshelf in his cupboard, and only once has he issued anything 
which could be called opusculum—the pamphlet on Life, Art and America which was 
printed in 1917. There are, however, two respectable literary ghosts haunting Mr. 
Dreiser’s career, and these spectres Mr. McDonald goes far to lay. In early editions 
of the American Who’s Who, there were references (later deleted) among the list of 
Mr. Dreiser’s writings to Studies of Contemporary Celebrities and Poems ; and many 
hopeful collectors have searched eagerly for these two volumes. Our bibliographer, 
however, places them only—as books—in the same category of existence as was re- 
puted, by the sceptical, to be that of Mrs. Harris. Mr. McDonald’s view is that Mr. 
Dreiser’s entry in Who’s Who was only meant to indicate that (as was indeed the fact) 
he had contributed to periodicals various poems and various studies of contemporary 
celebrities ; and Mr. McDonald holds that these publications never existed at all in 
book form. It certainly looks as if he were right, but why, I am inclined to ask, could. 
not Mr. Dreiser himself be persuaded to settle the matter one way or the other, once 
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for all? It is sometimes said that the first edition of Mr. Dreiser’s first book, Sister 
Carrie, published in New York by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. in 1900, is one 
of the very rarest modern books ; but Mr. McDonald does not take quite this view. 
He does admit that “‘ with the single exception of Life, Art and America, it is the only 
Dreiser first edition that can truthfully be described as very scarce”’; but Sister 
Carrie, he tells us, is not “‘ as scarce as it is often made out to be.” The estimate, 
sometimes made, that only twenty copies survive he considers absurd. His guess 
at the truth “ is that one could, in a reasonable time, run down a hundred copies in 
libraries and private hands.”’ It is pleasant to meet so honest a bibliographer—for to 
blow the gaff on the most important item in one’s bibliography does take a little 
extra honesty and courage. I cannot, however, devote much more space to this 
book, but must content myself with merely noting that, after the collations of each of 
Mr. Dreiser’s individual publications in book form, lists are given of his Contributions 
to Books, of his Contributions to Periodicals, and of Studies and Reviews of his work. 
Finally, I have a question to ask. The last numbered page of the text of this book is 
p. 130. On p. [131] is a colophon, but this is followed by thirteen unnumbered pages 
which are blank save for the heading Future Collations on each page. I want to ask if 
this is right as a piece of bookmaking ? Should not the colophon come after these 
blank pages, and not before them, for surely they form an integral part of the book 
itself ? 


HAD recently, what I have scarcely ever had before, a slight passage of arms with 

a firm of booksellers. I had ordered a book from them and had sent them a cheque 
for the amount of its value with my order. The book I wanted was, however, already 
sold, but the firm, instead of returning me my cheque, wrote to say that they were 
crediting me with the amount and would I care to order something in place of the 
book I had asked for ? This, I must admit, annoyed me almost to fury, and I wrote a 
sharp note asking for the return of the money, which, of course, duly came. But 
I think, from the letter that accompanied it, that the booksellers in question were under 
a complete misapprehension as to the cause of my annoyance. They fancied, I believe, 
that I suspected their financial honesty or solvency ! Which, of course, never entered 
into my mind. The causes of my annoyance were two ; first that I was forced to write 
an unnecessary letter, when I loathe letter-writing above all things ; and second that 
the bookseller should imagine that I wished, not so much to buy a particular book, 
as to spend a given sum of money, and that if one book was not there another would 
do! I have never before, when an ordered book was already sold, had my cheque 
retained and “‘ credited to my account ” in this way ; but the purpose of this note 
is to suggest to any bookseller, who may be in the habit of following this method of 
procedure, that he is going a very sure way to irritate and exasperate his customers. 
Which is not, I imagine, his object. : 


N the December number of The Library Association Record, ‘‘ A.E.”, whom I 

take to be its editor, Mr. Esdaile, announces that Dr. A. J. Plenderleith (of the 
British Museum Laboratory) and Mr. H. W. Capell (Examiner of Bindings in the 
British Museum) have discovered a new preservative for leather bindings. Collectors 
and librarians have often in the past used various furniture polishes for applying to, 
and preserving, leather bindings that show signs of wear, especially at the joints. 
None of these polishes is quite what is wanted, but the new discovery is described as 
“cheap, and entirely satisfactory.” I quote the following description of this pre- 
servative :— 
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The mixture (which looks, but does not smell, like salad dressing, is made of the 
following elements, in the proportions named :—Hexane, 11 oz. (fluid); beeswax, 
4 oz. (avoir.); cedarwood oil, 1 oz. (fluid) ; lanolin (anhydrous), 7 oz. (avoir.). The 
order of application is as given, and the method as follows :—Dissolve the wax in the 
hexane in a warm place, but keep it (especially the hexane) well away from naked lights. 
Add the cedarwood oil, and then the lanolin, having softened the latter by warming. 
The mixture is then complete, but it must be (as the country chemist said) “‘ shook before 
took.” . . . The bindings should, of course, be washed and dried in the usual way 
before the application. 


A fuller account is given by Dr. Plenderleith in the British Museum Quarterly, volume 
II., number 3, and is also to be published as a leaflet by the Stationery Office. The 
mixture is said to be easily home-made. 


HOUGH Miss M. A. Lloyd 'Thomas’s edition of The Poems of Fohn Philips 

(Blackwell, 8s. 6d.) is not, as a whole, a bibliographical work, and is not, there- 
fore, being reviewed in this particular section of THE LONDON Mercury, I feel 
that I may briefly record the fact that Miss Thomas has included in this work a 
Bibliographical Note, in which she describes, with full transcriptions of the title 
pages and collations, all editions of Philips’s poems published up to, or during, the 
year 1720. Some of the first, or other early editions of Philips are very rare; for 
example, the issue of Blenheim, folio, 1705, bearing the author’s name on the title 
page and having some other typographical differences from the ordinary anonymous 
issue, is known from only one copy, that in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford. 


| HAD hoped to review Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach’s Books and Bidders—a volume of 
reminiscences—in this number of the LONDON Mercury. But I must hold my 
hand till next month. 


NOTES ON SALES 


NE of the most astounding prices—indeed, so far as I can recollect, the most 

astounding price—ever given for a modern first edition was the sum of $10,900 
(£2,180) which was given on January 16, at the American Art Galleries, New York, 
for one of the four surviving copies of the first edition of Volume I of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s Letters of Marque. This was published by Messrs. Sampson, Low, in Lon- 
don in 1891, but all the copies except four were suppressed by the author. This copy 
was the one which at one time belonged to Mr. Kipling’s bibliographer, Captain 
E. W. Martindell ; and one thing that makes the price given for it so very remark- 
able is that I fancy that it was this very copy which was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s, 
on April 4, 1921, for no more than £150. And, to the best of my belief, I was present 
in the sale-room when that sale took place ! For a book to rise in value from £150 to 
£2,180 in less than seven years, must, I think, be unprecedented ; and I hope it is 
not mere annoyance that I am not the person to collar that difference between the 
two prices which makes me feel that the later price is purely ridiculous. Of course, it is 
quite impossible to assess the value of a book accurately in terms of money ; but there 
certainly are occasions on which one feels that the boundaries of sanity have been 

passed. And this is one of them. 
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NOTHER high price for a modern book was {£350 which was paid on February 

13, at Messrs. Sotheby’s, for a copy of Colonel Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. But this is a falling off in price (unless there was something in the condition 
of this copy, which I did not see, which was against it) for another copy sold for £520 
last November. The book was originally issued to subscribers at, I think, thirty 
guineas a copy. In the same sale a copy of Our Mutual Friend, 1865, inscribed by 
Charles Dickens to Charles Kent, sold for £250 ; while £310 was given for one copy 
of the Kelmscott Press Chaucer, 1896, in white pig-skin binding, and £215 for another 
copy of the same book. 


HE third portion of the library of R. S. Holford, which was inherited by his son, 

the late Sir George Holford, is to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on March 26 and 
the four following days. Included in the sale is a first edition of Milton’s Lycidas— 
which, it will be remembered, occurs in the volume of Obsequies to the Memorie of 
Mr. Edward King, published at Cambridge in 1638. The copy, which came from - 
Lord Vernon’s collection about seventy-five years ago, is said to be a very fine one. 
There are also other great rarities of English literature in this sale. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


NOTHER first catalogue has reached me—there have been several in the last 

few months—and it is that of Mr. Norman Colbeck, of 92 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. This contains almost eighty books printed before the nineteenth 
century and about five hundred later publications. Among the earlier books are two 
copies of the first edition, octavo, 1785, of Dr. Johnson’s Poetical Works—a somewhat 
uncommon little book, though not, of course, a great rarity. One of these is in con- 
temporary calf and costs £3 3s., and the other, in half-calf with marbled board sides, 
is priced at {2 10s. Another interesting book is the first edition, octavo, printed at 
Philadelphia in 1786, of Philip Freneau’s Poems . . . chiefly written during the late 
War. The catalogue suggests that this volume may lack a half-title, and prices it at 
three guineas. 


ESSRS. GRAFTON & CO., of 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 
have issued a useful catalogue (number 64) of books on Printing Arts and Bibli- 
ography. It contains nearly two thousand items. 


I. A. WILLIAMS | 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES. 


THE ASHENDENE “DON QUIXOTE.” 


HE Ashendene Press edition of Shelton’s Don Quixote, the first part of which 

was finished late last year, is printed in the new type which Mr. Hornby 

has had cut for his Press, modelled from that used by Leonhard Holle of 

Ulm, who used it for only one book, his Ptolemy of 1482. It is another 
fine folio, printed in two columns in red and black like the Dante and the Spenser ; 
but the light weight and purer roman character of the new type give it a look quite 
different from that which we have learned to associate with the Ashendene Press. 
Moreover, instead of the calligraphic initial letters which add so much dignity to the 
Dante, we find florally decorated letters designed by Louise Powell, and even a floral 
- border, from the same hand, embracing on three of its sides the first page of the 
text. Some of the engraving has been done by W. M. Quirk, who died early last 
year. He was perhaps the last of the old school of English wood-engravers. Some 
will miss in this new book the rich austerity given to the Dante and the other Ashen- 
dene books by the black and beautiful Subiaco type. Others will welcome the lighter 
and gayer setting and decoration of the Quixote. Like its predecessors, it is printed 
in the grand manner of the true Kelmscott Press tradition. And modern printing 
has given us nothing greater or better than that. 225 copies have been printed on 
paper and 20 on vellum. 


TYPE-FACES AND BOOK PAGES.* 


HESE Pages for Books,* arranged by Mr. Gerard Meynell, and excellently 
printed by him at the Westminster Press 


have been chosen almost entirely by the publishers of the books themselves. All the lead- 
ing publishers were asked to send what they considered the best produced works they had 
issued in recent years. A choice was then made, leaving out pages that were too similar 
for our purpose—which was to give as varied a collection of pages as possible of examples 
of modern British printing to form a guide for those engaged in book-production. 


They are all set in various types which have been cut within recent years for use 
with the Monotype, and show what good service is being rendered by that machine 
to modern book-production. It is interesting to compare the numbers of pages 
shown in the several type-faces as a rough-and-ready index of the relative favour 
they enjoy among those publishers and printers who make a serious study of the 
good appearance of their books. Caslon Old Face easily heads the list with twenty- 
five examples. Garamond comes next with sixteen. Imprint has twelve examples, 
ranging from 14-point down to 10-point. Baskerville has eleven examples : two 
pages of the fine edition of Gulliver’s Travels printed at the Oxford University Press 
for the First Edition Club show the pica size respectively solid and leaded. Plantin 
and Plantin Light between them have eight pages to their credit. Old Style and 
the so-called Scotch Old Face have six each in three variants apiece. Modern has 
only four ; Poliphilus with and without the Beado italic, two. Foumier, a late-comer, 
has only one ; and Bodoni ties with it for the last place. These pages, shown with 
their appropriate margins, show also the use made of the several types at some of 


* 4to. Lanston Monotype Corporation. 
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the best of our printing-offices in England and Scotland. There is also one example 
from Guernsey. Collected as they are here, they afford a valuable object-lesson in 
modern book-production. 

The types shown in Mr. Meynell’s selection are all cast on the Monotype. While 
writing these lines I have received a copy of Scribner’s for January, printed for the 
first time in the 12-point size of the Granjon, designed by Mr. G. W. Jones, for 
the Linotype. The columns of Scribner’s are only 15 ems wide ; and with so large a 
face as 12-point that makes rather wide spacing ; but the page is very pleasant and 
readable notwithstanding. My readers will remember that the sixteenth-century 
type from which the Linotype Granjon derives is now believed to have been cut by 
Claude Garamont himself, about 1550, while those which bear his name are sprung 
from a letter designed well in the following century. 

Mr. McMurtrie’s The Golden Book,* is the third general account of printing and 
book-production which I have had occasion to notice in these pages within a few 
months. It is more discursive and less scholarly than the books by Mr. Peddie and 
Professor Bobatta ; yet within its 400 odd pages, set on the Linotype version of 
Caslon’s 14-point Old Face, leaded, there is a surprising amount of information, 
ranging from the earliest forms of writing and the remote ancestors of the roman 
alphabet down to the work of European and American printers who are still living. 
Moreover, Mr. McMurtrie, who is described by his publisher as “‘ a typographical 
artist,” writes as one having practical knowledge of the problems of book-production 
expounded in his pages. Above all, there is an excellent and representative selection 
of reproductions from books ancient and modern. There is, however, no list of these 
plates and cuts: the want of it impairs the convenience of the book for reference. 
On the other hand, the standard books to which Mr. McMurtrie refers in his notes 
show how diligent has been his study of books treating of the origins and history of 
printing. He is especially interested in the history of printing in America. He is 
quite needlessly puzzled by “‘ a woodcut design in the nature of a canopy with tassels 
hanging at the sides,” which ‘‘ was apparently a favourite’ device used by Juan > 
Pablos, who set up a press in Mexico about the year 1539 and is the earliest American 
printer of whom there is authentic record. Mr. McMurtrie’s “‘ canopy” is a 
pl pease device, here representing Archbishop Zumarraga’s tasselled ecclesiastical 

at. 

The inside of the cover of The Golden Book reveals a cloth joint in the back, the 
stub of the inner edge of which with that of the inner end paper is lapped round the 
first section of the book and there stuck down. The joint at the end of the book has 
been treated in the same way. The device is perhaps meant to strengthen the joint. | 
In my copy, however, it has caused the tearing away of the leaves in the first and last 
section to which the stubs have been pasted. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* The Golden Book: The Story of Fine Books and Bookmaking—Past and Present. 
By Douglas C. McMurtrie. Chicago : Pascal Covici. 6 dollars. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


HENRY THE FIFTH. By WILLIAM SuHakespeareE. Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
QUEST. By Ratrpu Stock. Winter Garden Theatre. 

THE BLACK SPIDER. By Cartton Dawe. Lyric Theatre. 

THE DANCE OF DEATH. By Aucust StrinpBerc. Apollo Theatre. 

THE ADDING MACHINE. By Etmer Rice. Court Theatre. 


HE Old Vic company, temporarily at the Lyric, Hammersmith, is playing 

Henry the Fifth. In a note on the programme the producer says that “‘ The Play 
will be given in the Elizabethan manner, the stage representing as far as possible that 
of a sixteenth-century playhouse.”’ The result is a production of great charm and 
simplicity. A single scene serves, with the addition of a signboard, as a tavern ; 
with a chair, as a throne-room ; with a ladder, as breach in the walls of Harfleur ; 
with a brazier, as a battlefield. The splendid swing of the lines and the rush of the 
action make elaborate scenery unnecessary. What boards and paint and curtains 
could make a battlefield as realistic as the sight of three men huddled over a brazier ? 
That alone is half the battle. And when the huddled soldiers begin to grumble and 
grouse about soldiering and wars and foreign countries, the scene is complete and the 
scene-painter’s occupation is gone. 

In these simple surroundings the Old Vic company swagger and fight and quarrel 
with an endless store of vitality. Mr. Lewis Casson plays the King and looks the part. 
It was a very great pity that he should not have completely mastered his lines. A 
splendid delivery of one of Henry’s many splendid speeches was over and over again 

_pulled up short by a stumble or a downright mistake. It is, of course, a very long part. 

Of all the strong, silent men of history, Henry the Fifth is the most talkative, after 
President Coolidge. A single line from anyone is enough to provoke a sixty-line 
retort. But still, that is really not an excuse for such a talented and accomplished 
actor as Mr. Casson. Apart from this, his performance was excellent. Possibly he 
started the Crispin Crispian speech a little too vehemently, with the result that he had 
no reserves of emphasis when the climax came. Certainly he was placed by the pro- 
ducer in a very awkward situation for the ‘‘ Once more into the breach.” It is utterly 
absurd to make the King rush half-way up a scaling-ladder and then turn and harangue 
his followers. A child with a well-directed egg could have toppled him over. How- 
ever incompetent the French were in those wars, surely someone in Harfleur would 
have had the sense to drop a little boiling oil on the talkative attacker. 

The most successful individual performance in Henry the Fifth is always that of 
Fluellen. Was there ever such a part ? It must be more nearly fool-proof than any 
part that was ever written. This is not to suggest that Mr. Hay Petrie is a fool or any- 
thing like it. His Fluellen was altogether admirable and Mr. Petrie extracted every 
ounce of humour and cock-sparrow pugnacity from the part. And there are more 
ounces to the pound in Fluellen than there are in most things. 
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Amid a good deal of vivacious and competent acting the Pistol of Mr. John Laurie 
and the Mountjoy of Mr. Thatcher were noticeable. But what shall be said of 
Miss Sybil Thorndike ? Miss Thorndike plays Katharine, a short part, and the 
Chorus, along one. In the former she is quiet and dignified. In the latter she makes 
everyone uncomfortable. It is a sad affair, and the least said soones™mended. Mr. 
Casson delivers the epilogue with a calm impressiveness that Miss Thorndike might 
imitate. Her speeches were spoken as an over-excited amateur recites Gunga-Din. 
It was painful. 

Quest is quite a pleasant affair. It is unpretentious and unassuming. It neither 
aims high nor falls conspicuously low. On one or two occasions the dialogue tries to 
be witty and becomes correspondingly silly, but on the whole it maintains a uniform 
level of easy banality. The story is of a peer who gives up his estate to a ne’er-do-weel 
cousin, and goes on a voyage in a yacht with a barmaid and a professional boxer who 
is flying from the law. They have a fairly lively time on the yacht and finally return, 
the best of friends, to the estate. The peer marries the barmaid, the cousin becomes his 
estate-agent and the boxer is exonerated at the inquest. The one real flash of comedy is 
the boxer’s girl on reading in the newspaper that the best left hook he ever landed is 
brought in as ‘‘ death from accidental causes.” 

Mr. Hugh Wakefield is a good actor and with a little more experience of the right 
sort Miss Heather Thatcher is going to be an exceedingly good actress. If she will 
have the courage of Miss Cicely Courtneidge and insist on avoiding “‘ pretty-pretty ” 
parts, she may become very good indeed. 

The Black Spider is described as a mystery thriller, a title that it does not really 
deserve. A thriller must thrill. That is to’say, the episodes which are to curdle our 
blood and make our hair stand so erect as to obscure the view of those behind us must 
actually happen on the stage. It is no good telling us that the Black Spider has done 
this, that and the next thing. We want to see it for ourselves. But there is only one 
attempt to curdle by direct action and that turns out to be a burglar coming in at a 
window in a quiet gentlemanly fashion. The truth is that The Black Spider is not a 
thriller at all. It is a spot-the-criminal play. The thrills all take place elsewhere. Our 
job is to find out who caused them, and this was so easy that for a long time it seemed 
impossible that the redoubtable Spider could really be so incompetent as to let his 
identity leak out before the last Act. But unfortunately it was too true and the Spider’s 
redoubtability faded as scene followed scene. 

Mr. O. B. Clarence played an oldish man. That is to say, at least one part was acted 
by an inimitable artist. His lines were dull, but he made them interesting. His 
part was dull but he made it alive. If and when Miss Frances Doble gets a part and a 
play worth acting, we shall have a better opportunity of judging her merits. At present 
all that can be said is that she is beautiful and talented and has a charming voice. 

Mr. Arthur Aubrey was effective in an unsympathetic role. 

Strindberg’s Dance of Death is as remarkable for one fault as it is for its merits. 
The fault is that the ending is allowed to stultify an otherwise tremendous drama of 
Hatred. The Captain of Coast Artillery hates everyone impartially but reserves a 
little extra loathing for his wife. His wife, less universal, concentrates her entire out- 
put of hate on her husband. And her output is not inconsiderable. An unfortunate 
cousin comes to live on the island where the unhappy couple have hated for twenty- 
five years and is gradually drawn into the vortex of misery. The trio are dragged deep- 
er and deeper into horror. The play moves relentlessly down. At any moment the 
wife will play the fatal “‘ Dance of the Boyars,”’ and the Captain, who cannot resist 
the tune, will dance and die of the exertion. And then suddenly, just as the gloom is 
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deepening into the final tragedy, there is a complete and absurd sunbath of hope and 
happiness and repentance. The Dance of Death is never played. ''wenty-five years 
of hate are forgotten in the twinkling of an eye and the play ends in the atmosphere of 
a thoroughly successful meeting of the Salvation Army. There never was such a dis- 
play of optimism by an author. People who call Strindberg a pessimist have neither 
seen nor read The Dance of Death. 

It is dangerous at the moment to comment on Mr. Robert Loraine’s acting. Critic- 
ism too outspoken annoys him ; praise too lavish might appear as a nervous gesture 
of appeal against exclusion from future productions. At the risk, however, of seeming 
nervous of Mr. Loraine’s anger, candour compels the admission that his acting is 
really remarkably fine. Mr. Loraine is very versatile. The gay and brilliant swagger of 
Cyrano is a long way from this half-mad, half-dead Captain of Coast Artillery. 
The passions, the insane outbursts, the hideous plottings against his wife, are made so 
evil and sinister that more than ever the repentance becomes a hollow sham. Mr. 
Loraine makes the audience feel with the amiable cousin when he says, ‘There is evil 
in this house. There are dead bodies under the floor.” The amiable cousin is Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn whose only mistake is the rather artificial gesture of horror as each 
succeeding wave of misery breaks over his sensitive and appalled head. Miss Miriam 
Lewes rises to even greater heights than Mr. Loraine in giving him back his full share 
of hate. By turns hysterical and calm, wildly excited and craftily cool, she maintains 
an intensity of emotion and passion right up to the dreadful end. 

The Adding Machine is the first play of Sir Barry Jackson’s season at the Court 
Theatre. It was noticed in these pages on the occasion of its first production in Eng- 
land some years ago, and it will suffice to say that it does not improve on second 
thoughts. It is a welter of ‘‘ expressionism ”’ and the odd thing about expressionism is 
that it seems to take three words to express what ordinary people say in one. The Adding 
Machine plods on in a maze of figures and tombstones and words to the appalling 
conclusion that the hero must start it all over again. It would add immensely to the 
expressionistic force of the evening if the play were actually done a second time, or 
even a third time, in order to express the continuity of life or suffering or department 
stores or whatever the play is intended to express. Mr. Frank Randell works hard. 
Mr. Hugh Owen designed the scenery and the costumes. I had no idea that every- 

one wears tail-coats in hell. Smoking-jackets would have been more appropriate. 


A. G. MACDONELL 


~ 
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ARGH EE GA GE 


THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


N the February number of THE LoNpoN Mercury the Editor briefly expressed 

the opinion of the interested public on Miss Scott’s design for the Shakespeare 

Memorial Theatre. With him I feel that the promoters of the rebuilding are to be 

congratulated on the successful progress they have made towards obtaining a 
workmanlike theatre having fine architectural qualities. It is not, however, to be 
thought that the finished building will stand in just the form which is at present 
drawn and modelled. A remarkable virtue of the design, and one which of itself 
marks it excellent, is that it is organic and therefore by its nature is capable of develop- 
ment. It is not a set piece of academic architecture which will be marred by some 
adaptation to conform to reconsidered needs. 

The designing of a large theatre is not the work of a day or of one man. It is the 
outcome of the study of previous experiment: the absorbing of the thought and 
experience of others, freely interpreted and revised in the mind of the architect. 
Of her, in this case, we know no more than that which can be learnt from the pub- 
lished drawings ; yet that little knowledge gives us confidence to believe that the 
building will grow through her being to a grander, more generous and more balanced 
whole than is at present shown. The design is very good, but it is not final. The 
finished building will be to it as is a grown man to the boy. 

When an architect competes with others in planning such a specialised building 
as a theatre, he studies what has been written and the plans and photographs of the 
latest buildings of the kind. But unless he is unusually wealthy and has much time 
at his disposal, he is unable to travel the world to meet and talk with those who have 
built or those who use these buildings. His drawings show in general terms the 
manner in which he means to relate and to dispose the main and lesser parts. But 
not until he has been chosen for the work is he able to see at first hand and to hear 
from direct conversation the actual merits and demerits of the plans he has till then 
less clearly appreciated from the printed page. This more intimate study of the 
problem is bound to affect his conception of what is needed. It is at this stage that 
his design receives the first shock of an actual test. It may or may not then be found 
to be one which will respond to the newer demands—demands which the promotors 
of the scheme have not at all, or have only barely, provided for in the conditions they 
laid down for the competitors. It is my opinion that Miss Scott’s design will stand 
this test easily. Without change of character it will grow to meet the demands made. 
on it. 

There is, however, one important matter to be noted in this connection. Not ~ 
least among the conditions of a competition is that which rules that the building 
shall cost no more than a definite sum. But if after the closer study of the subject 
which takes place at this stage, it is found that completely to equip the building 
and finely to finish it more money is needed, it becomes necessary again to consider 
this point. The new theatre at Stratford-on-Avon must not be less than completely 
efficient and wholly adequate in all respects. If more money is needed, it is to be 
had for the asking. The memorial is more than insular. It will represent at least 
all men and women who understand the English language. If they continue as they 
have begun the promoters of the scheme need fear no failure ; the competition has 
given them an architect capable of fulfilling their desire. It is for them to secure 
for her the money necessary to make the building not only the best possible theatre, 
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but also a building famous for its balance, massing and beauty. In such a case, one 
feels nervous lest ill chance may befall a scheme that has had so good a beginning, 
being apt to forget that that good beginning is in itself an assurance that a wise 
direction will continue to guide the issue. 

It may be hardly fair while yet the winning design is on the process of organic 
growth to criticise the details of the scheme. The Editor has likened the conception 
to a medieval castle. In this he is certainly very right. The wide spread bulk of 
the stage-tower has something of the proportions of a Norman keep, and the sur- 
rounding auditorium and its approach-halls together with the great lecture hall in 
which is burried the old burnt theatre suggest the parts of a cathedral grouped 
about the towered crossing of nave and transepts. The likeness can be taken further 
without exaggeration. Those buildings which made famous that earlier civilization 
stood boldly isolated. They have neither front nor back nor sides : they are equally 
to be approached from east and west and north and south. Such differences in design 
as occur on each face, occur in answer to the need for doorways, or for windows, 
for cloisters or for a turretted staircase. And in all respects this theatre responds 
as did the cathedral and the castle to the needs and purposes of its being. Further, 
the theatre relies on its very soul and not to applied forms of building for its claim to 
be classed with great and vital architecture. Some have condemned what they 
imagine to be a certain baldness in the main entrance facade. But the pretty portico 
of the Haymarket Theatre, well suited to the decoration of a street and to the termina- 
tion of a vista, interpreting the thought of its day, would be inappropriate as a motive 
applied to the wide entrances of this modern building. The Editor of this journal 
remarked that the river front of Miss Scott’s design, though impressive, is not beyond 
improvement. Most of us will have noticed that the flight of steps which occupy 
a central position there may be regarded as a defect. But I would rather read this 
part of her design to mean: “‘ Here it is desirable that there should be an additional 
means of egress from the upper storeys of the theatre.” It may be that when the 
time comes for building, this staircase will be wholly or in part enclosed in walls as 
were the stairs of most ancient buildings. Others have commented on the large 
size of the stones to be seen in the published pen and ink drawing. This drawing 
also must not be taken as final. I believe it is a fact that until the final selection was 
- made no perspective view of the building had been set up and then it was done too 
hurriedly. Until then Miss Scott had been concerned alone with studying a three- 
dimensional model and from it developing the relationship of plan to architectural 
expression. This model, bald and uncompromising, was for some time to be seen 
by the general public on the bridge of the Shakespeare Library at Stratford-on-Avon. 
There in the eyes of casual visitors it was misunderstood. As a medium from which 
they could judge the worth of the design the model was a failure. It was not made 
for laymen, but for the use of the architect and her brothers in that profession. 

It is said that Miss Scott contemplates a surface of smooth whitish stone for her 
building. To me it matters little what material is used for the mortar-laid walling of 
this theatre, for the finish of the building—the architectural dressing—is as yet only 
suggested and would equally well be of ashlared masonry, half-plastered rubble, 
brickwork, or concrete. Yet another objection is sometimes made, namely, that the 
theatre has no steeply pitched roofs as many medieval buildings had. 1 would 
remind these critics that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries great buildings were 
commonly roofed flat in England and are among the most admired to-day. But 
even if there were no precedent, this form is amply justified. 

After the public was informed who had won this important competition, and 
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when it had barely had time to glance at the published plans and drawings, the 
newspapers contained letters from people advising the promotors and the chosen 
architect to make sure that the mechanical apparatus of the stage should be of the best 
possible and that the acoustics should be considered and that the relationship of 
the actors to the audience should be made easy and responsive. All words of wisdom. 
But what a proof of the lowly estimation that the public has of the profession of 
architecture ! I must protest. There is no profession to-day of which the members 
are more efficient, more painstaking or more aware of the pitfalls to be encountered 
than in that of architecture. It is as though one wrote to remind a ship-builder that 
his work was vain unless the vessel he builded floats. It is, however, well to remember, 
that the mechanical apparatus of a modern stage is both elaborate and expensive. 
Further, it cannot be installed without vast spaces into which this apparatus may be 


set and worked. Miss Scott is well aware of these things, and of much else, which 


has not occurred to these critical letter writers. Two things alone could bring with 
them a qualified failure to her work—for complete failure, the present plans show to 
be impossible: the first is the want of money with which to provide mechanism 
and space for it ; and the second is want of loyal backing by the promotors of the 
new building. From the results they have already achieved there can be little danger 
of the second, and for the first I would suggest to her critics that they should put their 
energy into procuring money so that that cause of failure may be removed. In this re- 
gard, however, there is a considerable difference between Miss Scott’s plans and those 
of the newest of the great German state-aided theatres. Miss Scott, because she had to 
design a building which can be built for a definite sum, was not able to provide on 
either side of the stage nor below it spaces big enough to take alternative stage-areas, 
which in those modern buildings are made to slide sideways or downwards, so that 
new scenery may be set and displayed without the pauses to which in this country 
we are accustomed. In this matter, and in the size of crush halls,she has perhaps 
been too much limited by the available money. Indeed, the entrance halls of 
modern German theatres cover nearly four times as much area as does the auditorium 
itself. It seems that in that country also the approaches and cloakrooms are so well 
and generously arranged that one is able to enter the theatre, deposit one’s hat and 
coat, meet one’s companion, take one’s seat, and at the end, leave the theatre with- 
out more let or hindrance than if we were the only members of the audience. 
If a theatre so convenient as this is not built at Stratford, it will be through no fault 
of the architect, but rather for want of money. 

In answer to the critics who question the architectural details of the building, 
if it is not enough for them that competent assessors chose the designs from among 
many, surely the clear evidence of their eyes will lead them to the conclusion that 
an architect who has done so well in the first stages of her work is unlikely to fail 


when an increased knowledge of the needs calls for modification, additions or ~ 


development. 


THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE AVON AT STRATFORD. 


yee one end of the land on which the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre is to be 
built a new bridge is under consideration to take the traffic off Sir Hugh Clopton’s 
famous structure. Have the authorities concerned in carrying out this work con- 
sidered the advisability of consulting with the architect of the theatre, so that at 
least some unity can be given to the two adjoining schemes ? 


A. R. POWYS 
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WIRELESS 


N the last chronicle I spoke of the attractions of receiving Foreign Stations. 

During the Christmas holidays and since, European and even American 

Stations have been especially interesting owing to the excellence of many of 

the programmes available, and also owing to the admirable atmospheric condi- 
tions which obtained during several periods. The various characteristics, too, of 
the different nationalities engaged in the study of Broadcasting have been easily 
discernible. European Stations play dance music with the grace and accuracy 
familiar in their rendering of classical music, but without a certain sensuous (one 
may not say vulgar) liveliness which marks the many and syncopated performances 
of their American rivals. These latter do not seem to care for art in music ; rather 
the clatter and bustle of Wall Street is reflected in their wireless programmes. A 
momentary enthusiasm for this or that is contrasted with the steady concert upon 
concert, lecture upon lecture of our serious neighbours. To these neighbours the 
true lover of music must often turn in an hour of dullness. Excellence of playing and 
wealth of opera they possess in a degree unmatched in England, and experience 
goes more and more to uphold this canon. It is an unfortunate fact that so many 
stations are using wavelengths very close to that of a rival, and the listener with a less 
selective set than he would like is bothered a good deal by interference. From this 
point of view a recent article in World Radio on the possibility of cutting out un- 
wanted stations is worth reading. Quality of reception varies, of course, with every 
set, but many must have been impressed by the splendid concerts lately heard from 
Copenhagen, Hilversum, and Milan. It were a labour to writer and reader alike to 
enumerate all the other German, French and Austrian programmes to which we are 
privileged to listen, but investigation into them is well worth a little time and trouble. 

It is natural that we should look for the main part of our musical programmes 
to our own country. Here we have a wealth of musical entertainment, so much so 
that we tend more and more to scan the pages of the Radio Times on Fridays seeking 
anxiously for those items which charm us most, marking them down in the week’s 
events, and abandoning to oblivion those which do not. The B.B.C. Programme 
Staff must in some respects be a Mr. Facing-Both-Ways, but he tends, we think, 
to lavish his smiles on those who like the sweetness of sugary harmony and senti- 
mental air. It is hard to decide which is the most deplorable part of certain so-called 
popular songs, the words or the music or the artist. The words make one laugh and the 
artist makes one scream. Outrageous quaverings and wobblings from the ladies 
and theatrical heroics from the gentlemen combined with vague flights after high 
notes would land the sensitive listener in an emotional bedlam, were it not possible 
to banish it all by the turn of a handle. It is high time that the B.B.C. saw to it that 
the artists they engage can at least sing in tune, and can use more propriety and 
musical taste in the selection and performance of their numbers. These criticisms 
are directed against a small, but one fears increasing, section of our musical pro- 
grammes. 

In contrast we have enjoyed four or five musical broadcasts of exceptional excel- 
lence. Honours must go to the Hallé Orchestra, who gave us on Jan. rgth a really 
wonderful performance of Tschaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony. Their playing of 
the third movement, for sheer instrumental technique, was a joy to hear, and deserved 
every bit of the tremendous applause which greeted it. Sir Hamilton Harty was a 
great leader in one of the most brilliant concert items heard for a long time. Pro- 
fessor Bantock’s Song of Songs, heard shortly before Christmas, must have been 
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new to most listeners. Miss Dorothy Silk’s charming voice inspired into it a clarity 
of vision which together with a wonderful quality of orchestration made this mystic 
work alive at the first hearing. Broadcasting has made it possible for such works as 
this to reach a large English audience, where otherwise a performance on an extensive 
scale might have been impossible. In similar circumstances, Arnold Schénberg’s 
Gurrelieder enjoyed a first performance in England at one of the National Symphony 
Concerts. Criticism of this work from a purely musical standpoint has been made 
by others ; suffice it to say that if we could hear new works of such interest more 
often it would sharpen our critical faculties, and dissipate some at least of our rather 
Pharisaical indifference to all but the Law and the Prophets in music. Christmas 
music must have inevitably have included Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, a perfect 
marvel of fresh delight at every hearing. Yet nothing can have been more pleasingly 
chosen for the night before Christmas Eve than Humperdinck’s fairy opera, Hansel 
and Gretel. At Christmas time we are more ready to respond to the call of romance, 
and the magic of the opera beguiled us not too soon into that other world, that other 
life, that other contentment, to which even in the hard, modern world we sometimes 
attain. It is not so much the individual performers, even Miss Doris Lemon, nor 
the details of the music, but the peace of mind which we remember. One must not 
forget the great mass of artists and the great variety of compositions to which we can 
turn every hour of the day. The B.B.C. is right to allot the major part of its pro- 
grammes to music, and if we have criticised with some emphasis the weakness of 
some of its performers, it does not cloud our gratitude for the pleasures that no other 
organisation can give. There are, and must be, dull passages for every listener. 
Bela Bartok and Liza Lehmann may not appeal to the same person, but it is up to 
us to see that the flowers in the garden of the B.B.C. do not waste their sweetness 
on the desert air of laziness. 

Former pupils of Mr. D. C. Somervell must have felt a pleasant reminiscence 
when they heard the well known voice over the ether. Their certain enjoyment 
must surely have been shared by all who listened, for Mr. Somervell, carrying on the 
tale unfolded so ably hitherto by Mr. Norman Baynes and Miss Eileen Power, adds 
a glamour and a human interest to that period of history which is called the Dark 
Ages, and we fear too often is so in our mental vision. In another sphere of instruc- 
tional talk Professor P. J. Noel-Baker, of London University, has started a new series 
concerned with International Relations. A subject so hackneyed might easily prove 
uninteresting, but Professor Baker’s lectures serve only to show our ignorance of 
the League of Nations, its necessity, and its work. Both Mr. Somervell and Pro- 
fessor Baker are of the few whose voices are excellently suited to the microphone. 
My predecessor spoke of such as “‘ a small and select band ” ; select of course it is ; 
but the numbers are much increasing. It may be that the B.B.C. have improved 
the microphone and its position as regards the speaker at 5XX, for there seems to 
be a general higher level of accuracy and clearness from the more powerful station 
lately than from 5GB. Individual honours must admittedly go to the announcer 
at 5XX. He is quite unvarying in his clearness and attention to detail in every 
announcement he makes, and his voice indicates a charm of manner which makes 
one hope that the days of wireless television are not far distant. 

An interesting comparison might be made between a broadcast dramatic play 
and a broadcast dramatic football match. Personally I find something lacking in 
plays of which one cannot see the actors, and yet something most thrilling in a broad- 
cast such as that of the Scotland v. Wales Rugger match on February 4th. The one 
is reality itself, the other a representation of it. Moreover there is no audience to 
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respond with laughter, excitement and sympathy to the dramatic stages of a play 
given over the wireless. This perhaps more than any other factor explains the some- 
what dead and undramatic manner in which many plays are given. In a play like 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World, where the peculiar atmosphere is so essential 
a feature, the dramatic effect is robbed of nearly all its power by the unresponsive 
nature of the element in which it is given. It is interesting to compare this failure 
to “‘ get across ”’ with the dramatic intensity of two short readings from Svengali 
and Fagan given recently from Manchester by one of our finest reciters. Might it 
not be preferable to treat broadcast plays purely as readings, without trying to 
convey that dramatic effect which is ordinarily forthcoming from gesture and stage 
setting ? Nevertheless, if we can hear Shakespeare on the wireless more often than 
in the theatre, we ought to feel no little gratitude to the B.B.C. authorities. A word, 
too, must be allowed for Mr. Stuart Vinden, who gives us one short play after another 
from Daventry Experimental. 

Personalities pass in front of the microphone in even more rapid succession than 
they do on the films. We do not know at what early date the microphone star will 
supersede the film star, but already they are not easily forgotten. Lord Knutsford, 
appealing on behalf of the London Hospital, an appeal not easily repudiated, is 
rightly named the King of Beggars. Sir Edward Dennison Ross in his series “‘ Eastern 
Art and Literature,”’ speaking with the voice of the expert and discoverer, charms 
his audience, while Mr. S. K. Datta also blended the urbane with the critical in 
his outlook on England and English People. Viscount Cecil among those few great 
urbane figures gave what was perhaps the most solid and valuable talk of the past 
few months—would that we might hear him more often! In another class, Sir 
Walford Davies and Mr. J. C. Stobart continue in their roles of teachers and prove 
inexhaustibly attractive ; Mr. Eric Parker and Mr. Francis Toye provide us with 
pleasant quarters of an hour, speaking on ‘‘ Outdoor Life” and ‘‘ Music in the Theatre,” 
respectively, but one wonders whether they get the hearing they deserve. The 
personality of Mr. Joseph Lewis is pretty evident behind the wonderfully varied 
musical programmes of the Birmingham Studio, and has given us at last a repre- 
sentative Wagner programme. Mr. Topliss Green has sung with power and judg- 
ment in not a few performances. One of the latest personalities to appear before 
‘the microphone is M. André Charlot. Uncle André gives of his best. Abandoning, 
of course, the lavish scenic effect familiar with most Charlot productions, Charlot’s 
broadcast hour on Thursday evenings is a descendant of the Co-Optimists, and 
embraces several of the Co-Optimist family. Mr. Davy Burnaby. is himself—and 
we ask no more. The family party atmosphere, the jokes, the quips, and the sallies 
are remarkably well produced before an invisible audience, and the Limerick com- 
petition each week must be a popular item. On closing time we heard Jack Smith 
sing in his inimitable style. Our amusement, our musical taste, our education, and 
our love of sport has ample opportunity for satisfaction in the programmes of the 
B.B.C. 


THOMAS GAUNT 
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FICTION 


LAST POST. By Forp Mapox Forp. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

ALL OR NOTHING. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

THE STRANGE VANGUARD. By Arno.tp BENNETT. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
SPRING DARKNESS. By JoHn Metcatre. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

BLACK GALLANTRY. By Vat GreLcup. Constable. 7s.-6d. 

THE SLEEPING SWORD. By Barsara GooLpEN. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
TERENCE IN LOVE. By E. H. W. MeyerstTeEIn. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


R. FORD’S completion of his ‘‘ Tietjens ” tetralogy puts somewhat formidable 

difficulties in the way of even the most willing reader. It is, in the first place, 
not so much a sequel as the fourth part of a very long novel. It makes no concession 
whatsoever to those who may not have read any or all of the preceding parts. Mr. 
Ford does indeed indulge in a great deal of recapitulation and allusion to what has 
gone before, but not in the intention of making anything easier for anybody. He goes 
back mysteriously, just as he often mysteriously anticipates. It is a part of his method 
of creating a particular atmosphere, and it is informative only in the sense that the 
work as a whole is informative. It is not, that is to say, a part of the machinery of con- 
struction. This makes it difficult enough. What makes it more difficult still is that it 
marks a climax (at least, I suppose it must be a climax) in Mr. Ford’s fondness for, and 
mastery over, what I can describe only as nightmare effects. Most of us have known 
situations in which we have cried involuntarily to ourselves : ‘‘ This cannot really be 
happening !”’ To most of us, fortunately, such situations do not come more than 
once or twice in a lifetime, but to Mr. Ford’s characters they must be as familiar as 
breakfast. And, to get a sufficiency of nightmare scenes, he is obliged to provide him- 
self with a whole gallery of nightmare persons. Here we have again Christopher, 
with his extraordinary capacity for resignation, renunciation and patient suffering, 
and his brother, who decided, on hearing that the Allies did not intend to invade 
Germany, that he would never speak again, and adhered to his decision until a few 
moments before his death : there is Sylvia, too, Christopher’s wife, with her nympho- 
mania and her extraordinary capacity for malignant persecution. And Mr. Ford now 
introduces a magnificent new creation, an American woman who believes that she is 
a descendant of Madame de Maintenon, who, she also believes, was treated with - 
great ingratitude by Marie Antoinette. All these odd persons, together with several 
others of varying degrees of oddness, are gathered in the garden of Christopher’s 
cottage in a grand finale of nightmarishness. , 

And yet this book is not an extravaganza. Mr. Ford sets himself no small task 
when he brings into juxtaposition with the creatures I have enumerated others on 
whose perfect normality he carefully insists. Such are Marie Leonie, formerly the 
mistress, now the wife, of Mark, and Valentine, the mistress of Christopher. ‘They 
are in the nightmare, but they do not share in its quality : they only suffer from it. 
These two stand out as sane and normal among the others, but it is Mr. Ford’s 
final triumph that they do not in the least stand out as though conceived on a different 
plane of reality. It is a question whether he has not bestowed on this work more 
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passionate care and ingenuity than its theme deserves, but of his success in what he 
set out to do there can be no possible doubt. 

Mr. Beresford’s All or Nothing is a more satisfactory book than we have had from 
him for some years. It also is the story of a man capable of extraordinary patience and 
of extraordinary renunciations, but its manner, like its purpose, is very different 
from Mr. Ford’s. Jim Bledloe, a millionaire by inheritance, suffers from an inability 
to take an interest in any human occupation, because he can find an intelligible and 
worthy purpose in none. He seeks an ideal in the woman he marries but, though he 
forgives her when she betrays him, that possible is gone. Then he discovers in himself 
peculiar spiritual powers and divests himself of his wealth so that he may exercise 
them. I fancy that in this career Mr. Beresford intends some reference to the life of 
the Buddha, and in the nature of Jim Bledloe’s teaching there is a decided resemblance. 

The theme is not an easy one to handle without unreality and mawkishness. But 
what Mr. Beresford says of his hero, that people believed him because he so obviously 
meant what he said, is true of himself. This book is written with the effortless modera- 
tion of a genuine belief in its artistic truth. Some of its incidents might have been 
grotesque, as for example, the conversion of a newspaper magnate in the smoking- 
room of his club and the subsequent discussion among the other members. Mr. 
Beresford, however, takes his unavoidable high notes with the ease inspired by con- 
sciousness of his own sincerity. He really does leave one with the impression that Jim 
Bledloe is the sort of man who might be the founder of a new religion. And he has 
the tact not to weaken this impression by telling us too much about Jim after his 
change of heart. 

Mr. Bennett has two lines of country in neither of which does he ever sink below 
the level of conspicuous ability. One of them is that in which his every quality as an 
artist is engaged, and in following it he has given us such books as The Old Wives’ 
Tale and Clayhanger. The other is that in which only part of his equipment is brought 
into play, and here he has given us such admirable works as, for example, the ‘‘ Grand 
Babylon Hotel ” series. In both of these lines he mounts from time to time above the 
level of conspicuous ability. He did so two or three years ago in Riceyman Steps— 
a book not far from his very best. He does so now again, I think, in the lower level of 
his talent, with as smoothly and intricately contrived and told a story as he has ever 
‘produced. It would be useless here to attempt to outline a plot which depends 
largely on the skill with which each one of a thousand pieces of detail is fitted into its 
place. There are, needless to say, most of the usual ingredients—a luxurious steam- 
yacht, a self-willed millionaire, a man reaching the upward limit of middle-age and 
feeling more romantic than ever and a deliciously pretty, deliciously well-dressed, 
deliciously feminine, capable and capricious young woman of thirty. ‘The ingredients 
are, in their general form, familiar but the dish has all the novelty which could be 
asked for and goes with extraordinary smoothness down the throat. If I feel a certain 
dissatisfaction with it, that is only because Mr. Bennett’s young women, who are in- 
variably ‘‘ good enough to eat ” and never good enough for any other human purpose, 
produce on me a cloying effect, as of a diet of the very best sweetmeats. 

The next three novels on my list are all by relatively young authors. Not one of 
them is, on a strict standard, a good novel, but not one of them is without consider- 
able promise. Mr. Metcalfe has hitherto mainly distinguished himself by writing 
rather eerie stories. This ostensibly realistic novel still keeps about it something 
dark and mysterious. The realism is in parts very well done. The society of boys 
pursuing together an uneasy adolescence after release from a rather murky private 
school has a remarkable accent of truth. So has much of the description of lower 
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middle-class life in the North London suburbs. But in his delineation of the wanton 
blind girl with whom Kenneth Bly falls in love and more particularly of her mother 
and the sinister Uncle Mat, he preserves rather too much of a manner better suited to 
stories in which natural explanations are neither possible nor expected. 

Mr. Gielgud has behind him, I should judge, less experience of any kind of writing 
than Mr. Metcalfe. The worst defect of his book is that it gets so slowly off the mark. 
The opening scene, in a Polish castle after the collapse of the Revolt of 1863, is ad- 
mirable as a prologue. But there then follow too many pages (for a story of this length) 
describing the adventures of the next generation before Mr. Gielgud reaches the 
generation with which he is really concerned. This is the generation of the war, 
which, in Poland, even more than elsewhere, found life more exciting than it would have 
desired. The book now resolves itself into a “‘ shocker ” describing life as it was lived 
on some parts of the Russian frontier round about 1920—a return to the days of the 
robber-barons, with the addition, however, of modern fire-arms. There could be no 
better setting for an original shocker and Mr. Gielgud has made the best use of his 
opportunities. But one could have done with more of this and with less of the 
preliminary matter. 

Miss Goolden has an agreeable gift of satirical observation, not wholly devoid of 
sympathy for the persons she observes. Her little “‘ Dago ” dancing-instructor is an 
admirable piece of firm but restrained comedy, and her account of a literary lecture, 
with questions afterwards, will appear farcical only to those without the relevant 
experience. But her best things are in such disconnected passages. ‘The whole book 
seems to be driving at nothing in particular, and she winds it up in the most hugger- 
mugger fashion with all her principal characters preparing to do national work in the 
General Strike. An enlistment queue in 1914 did make something of an effective 
curtain, but we are rather too much disillusioned nowadays to see anything of the sort 
in the queues of 1926. 

Terence in Love is also a sequel, and I have not, I regret to say, read the preced- 
ing volume. It is even richer in incomprehensible references to what has gone before 
than is Mr. Ford’s book, and it would be, I think, at best, a little difficult to understand 
in itself. The hero, Terence, is a young man of crooked propensities who lives in an 
extraordinary household and lives up to extraordinary standards. The previous book 
might perhaps explain the household, but I doubt whether it would enable anyone 
quite to grasp the meaning of the standards. Yet Mr. Meyerstein succeeds in suggest- 
ing an atmosphere of phantasmagoria, as of something that might be true somewhere, 
that will take a curious reader to the end of the book, if only in an attempt to find out 
how it is produced. For my part, I reached the end of the book without discovering, 
but I rather think that if, as he seems to hint, Mr. Meyerstein continues his story, I 
shall be ready to renew the attempt. There is something here which is not merely 
nonsense, but how much, and what it is, I am, quite frankly, not prepared to say. ; 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


STEVENSON. By G. K. Cuesterton. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


R. L. STEVENSON AND THE BRIDGE OF ALLAN, WITH OTHER 
STEVENSON ESSAYS. By J. A. MacCutiocu. Glasgow: John Smith 5s. 


BROWNING’S PARLEYINGS. By W. C. Dg Vane. Oxford University Press 
(for Yale). 18s. 


THE REALM OF LITERATURE. By H. W. Wetis. Oxford University Press 
(for Columbia). ros. 


TALKS WITH THOMAS HARDY AT MAX GATE. By Vere H. CoLtins. 
Duckworth. 6s. 


HOUGH it is common talk that the Christians are supposed to have des- 

troyed the true meaning and beauty of their own religion, it is less frequently 
remarked how much more quickly and completely literary idols are defaced by their 
worshippers. If, in the process of I don’t know how many centuries, the lips of the 
adoring faithful have worn away the Toe of St. Peter, has not the whole image of 
Stevenson, in the short lapse of thirty years, been obscured beneath the slobbering 
embraces of the “‘ Stevensonians””? It is true that the folly of these sentimentalists 
has excited some public contempt, but usually only that of those “ depreciators ” 
who see in foolish adoration a glorious chance of reviling the adored. The 
better men until now have withheld themselves, embarrassed by the battle of 
the noisier, the more tearful and the more pushful. It has remained for a man of Mr. 
Chesterton’s well-known agility and courage to dive into the sea of whitewash and mud 
that is flung by these gentlemen, and to emerge with news of what Stevenson really 
looked like. 

This book which Mr. Chesterton has written about Stevenson differs from most of 
its kind in that here the author makes no attempt to write a life of his subject, but 
approaches the man through his work. This method brings its own reward in some 

really fresh and interesting views upon the influences at play upon Stevenson, 
most of which one would have thought had had all the life beaten out of them by the 
biographers. Incredible as it may seem, Mr. Chesterton extracts something really new 
from the toy theatre of Skelt, from Stevenson’s childhood and from Edinburgh. 
But it is in the chapter on the tortured question of Stevenson’s style-that, to my mind, 
the whole weight of the book lies. It is Mr. Chesterton’s well-illustrated contention 
that Stevenson’s chief literary characteristic was the power of conceiving extraordinar- 
ily clear-cut images, and of expressing his vision of these in language equally clear-cut. 
He reminds us of the way in which the characters and everything about them seem, in 
Stevenson, to leap out of the page, with the suddenness of an apparition, created by 
- the “‘ magic incantation of three words,” the very sound of which when spoken has 
a ring as hard and as clear as the image which they evoke. He compares, at the ex- 
penses of neither, this passionate verbal correctness with the easy, slower way in which 
a character is built up by writers inspired by a more English genius. His own taste 
possibly inclines him to the latter method, but he protests very strongly against that 
criticism of Stevenson which takes the form of blaming him for deliberately choosing 
the right word : 
This was the Genius of Stevenson, and it is simply silly to complain of it because it was 
Stevensonian. . . . I do not quite see why he should be covered with cold depreciation 
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merely because he could put into a line what other men put into a page ; why he should 
be regarded as superficial because he saw more in a man’s walk or profile than the moderns 
can dig out of complexes and subconsciousness ; why he should be called artificial 
because he sought and found the right word for a real object... .. 


This was a book that had to be written, Mr. Chesterton was the proper man to 
write it, and it may seem ungrateful to complain of faults in this noble piece of rescue 
work ; but, as they are the faults which the naturally shallow and illogical are always 
triumphantly pointing out as if they had never been seen before, and from which 
they are always trying to deduce their own failings in Mr. Chesterton, it is necessary 
for one who admires his work to admit these faults at once, while denying the deduc- 
tions. This book, I notice, has drawn from Mr. T. S. Eliot a little scream of protest 
in which he says that he finds Mr. Chesterton’s style ‘‘ exasperating to the point, of 
unendurance.”” While not presuming to agree with Mr. Eliot on this point and 
certainly not on the deductions which he makes from his own exasperation, I think 
(unless this is a presumption that is, with Mr. Eliot, more impertinent than any other) 
I think I know what he means. For, let me say at once, that here, as in nearly every- 
thing else he writes, the deafening alliteration of Mr. Chesterton’s style irritates the 
ear, and the direct and admirable path of his logic is here as ever wearisomely be-strewn 
with puns. That this gambolling and paradoxical style implies faulty reasoning I most 
eagerly deny. That it was originally useful in catching the ear of the public for those 
clear, but neglected truths which he is never afraid to defend I most eagerly recognise ; 
but that Mr. Chesterton now sufficiently holds the attention of his audience to dis- 
pense with these tricks I most humbly suggest. 

In striking contrast, Mr. MacCulloch’s sentimental collection of ‘‘ Stevensoniana ”” 
is worse than unnecessary ; it is a direct invitation to the enemy to blaspheme. How- 
ever, | suppose there are people in Scotland who can never have too much of this sort 
of thing, and I admit that the author gives fair warning when he addresses himself in 
the preface to those “‘ who are sealed of the tribe of R.L.S.”” This distressing phrase 
is the keynote of the whole book. 

Another critic-hunted figure of the nineteenth century is rather pleasantly dealt 
with by Mr. De Vane in his Browning’s Parleyings. ‘This book was originally 
conceived as an essay for the John Addison Porter prize in America, and 
has something of the simple merits of the schoolboy’s essay. Mr. De Vane 
simply and unaffectedly sets out to show that he has achieved the admittedly 
difficult feat of understanding Browning’s Parleyings with certain people of 
importance in their day, and contends that in this poem Browning expressed at last 
his real philosophic views, having now “‘ ceased to draw the portraits of imaginary’ 
men in order to draw at full length a portrait of himself ’’—a view which may or may 
not be as original as Mr. De Vane claims. However, the essay makes a very good guide 
book to the Parleyings,and, considering the matter with which he has to deal, Mr. 
De Vane admirably sustains the interest throughout his analyses of the several parts 
of the poem. His selections from the verse which he uses to illustrate his argument 
are well chosen, not only to that end, but also because they discover for many who 
have not read the Parleyings some of the really poetically eloquent passages hidden in 
that mass of “‘ grey Argument.” I hope it does not seem pedantic to suggest, however, 
that, as we are being so continually reminded that the Americans are making a new 
language, it would be courteous of them to spell in English when they quote from 
English poetry. 

Mr. De Vane’s book is a much better constructed work than another American 
production, The Realm of Literature by Mr. H. W. Wells, the immense subject of 
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which has dissipated its author’s talents and exaggerated his prevailing fault. The 
preface contains this promising passage : 
No two persons writing on such a subject can possibly come to the same conclusions. 
Finality is impossible. Nevertheless, should the reader be confronted at every turn with 
* possibly ” or “‘ perhaps,” his patience would be even more sorely tried than by per- 
sistent dogmatism. Let this preface therefore serve to express the actual trepidation with 
which I have at all times approached a most ambitious theme. 


Mr. Wells’ trepidation overflows from his preface into his argument and makes it 
painfully incoherent. Not that he cannot write well and clearly for a paragraph, and 
occasionally become eloquent in praise of some aspect of beauty which pleases him, 
but that he has that most maddening fault of not linking up his paragraphs in an or- 
dered sequence. The main scheme of his book seems to be planned, but when one 
approaches the detail one is confused, and is continually searching back through the 
pages for the process by which the author has arrived at a suddenly produced Quod 
Erat Demonstrandum. This, in a work which proposes to deal with the philosophy of 
art, is unpardonable, and the result is that we are left at the end of the book with a 
recollection of some pleasant pieces of appreciative writing, some occasionally rather 
platitudinous theorizing upon the relation of literature to the other arts, and the arts 
to science, but with only a vague idea of the course of the writer’s argument and 
whither he claims to have led us. 

It is always very difficult to understand how the writers of books which claim to be 
correct reports of conversation with the great have managed to achieve accuracy 
without offending the man with whom they talk, and at whose board or in whose 
drawing-room they are sitting. Do they scribble the conversation down on a reporting 
block under the dining-room table ? or is it hidden in a pocket into which the right 
hand is so nonchalantly thrust ? or do they hurriedly memorize each sentence as it is 
spoken ? Either way must make their own conversation rather stilted and not best cal- 
culated to stimulate the great man to talk his best. One asks oneself these questions 
when reading Mr. Vere Collins’ Talks with Thomas Hardy at Max Gate, every word of 
which has the appearance of great accuracy, not so much because the talks are in 
character but because the main quality of the book is that curious inconsequence and 
- dullness which reported modern conversations always seem to have. Apart from the 
interest for future readers, the only talker who really repays accurate reporting is the 
¢pigrammatist whose best things are often thrown off in the heat of conversation, whose 
pearls delight even when they are cast into the reporter’s trough and not strung upon 
the thread of closely reasoned thought. Thomas Hardy did not (thank Heaven) talk in 
epigrams ; and much of the charm of his conversation lay, so one is told, in the vivac- 
ity of his gestures and the quality of his voice, which, however well indicated, cannot 
be caught by the italicized notes with which Mr. Collins accompanies his text. 
However, the book was well worth writing for the gleams of real interest and value 
which here and there show themselves through this record of Mr. Collins’s hero- 
worship. It is good to have a record from Hardy’s own lips what is so often for- 
gotten, that he was twenty years a novelist and twenty-seven years a poet. It is good to 
not hear him on the subject of ‘‘ pessimism,” and his criticisms of the younger poets are 
interesting. The book has a convincing lack of artificial climax to each conversation ; 
and Mr. Collins is innocently if somewhat amusingly frank about his own slightly 
ridiculous part in the talks. 
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WOODROW WILSON: LIFE AND LETTERS. Vols. 1 and 2, 1856—rg10. 
By Ray STANNARD BAKER. Heinemann. 36s. 


CARLYLE: HIS RISE AND FALL. By Norwoop Younc. Duckworth. 
12s. 6d. 


THE ANECDOTES AND EGOTISMS OF HENRY MACKENZIE, 1745—1831. 
Edited, with an introduction, by HARoLD WM. THomMpson. Oxford, University 
Press. 255. 


PARIS ROSEMARY. By Sir Joun W. Simpson. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


NE approaches a work like Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s with a feeling of 
reverential awe. It is all very well to produce “lives” of King Arthur, or 
Alexander the Great, or Charlemagne, or even Richelieu—all quite considerable 
figures in their time—but to attempt the biographies of modern statesmen is a really 
terrifying task. They are, as the historians would say, so very well “ documented.” 
In order to prepare this “‘ life ” of the late President Wilson, Mr. Baker tells us that 
he has worked through a mass of documents—State papers, private correspondence, 
and so forth—weighing in all, ‘‘ with the containers,’ more than five tons. No 
one but an American would have thought of giving such a figure, and it would be 
rather interesting to know exactly how it was obtained. An amusing picture is 
suggested of the whole stack of stuff arriving, on a waggon, at the nearest railway 
station to be weighed. More convincingly, perhaps, Mr. Baker observes that he has 
dealt with about 85,000 documents and letters, exclusive of those relating to the 
Peace Conference, which were separately filed, and also of the ‘“‘ vast mountain of 
paper,” the “‘ detritus of years of world-rocking events” ‘‘ contained in the so-called 
Executive or Official File.’’ He seems to have enjoyed it. Indeed, he asks for more— 
deploring the absence of any personal diary. The five and a half tons sit lightly on 
his chest. They have not depressed his spirits, nor cramped his style—which is, as 
usual, eminently bright and readable. 
The only trouble with the book, from the point of view of the English reader, is, 
first, that the late President had a singularly uneventful boyhood, and early manhood, 
in no way more remarkable than those of other men ; and secondly that his unsuccess- 


ful struggle for the reform—or perhaps it would be more correct to say the recon- — 


struction—of Princeton University, which occupies the greater part of the second 
volume, is extraordinarily difficult for us to understand, because it was directed 
against a social system, an “‘ atmosphere,” which does not exist anywhere else in the 
world. In spite-of Mr. Baker’s very lucid explanation, I confess that I have been 
quite unable to make up my mind as to whether Wilson was right or wrong. His 
objective was “‘ genuine democracy and serious scholarship ”—impossible bed- 
fellows, I fear. He was opposed, for instance, to “‘ clubs and cliques,” and wished 
to substitute a “ quad system ” of his own. Apparently the undergraduates formed 
clubs and built club-houses for themselves in Prospect Avenue—a street containing 
nothing else—each vying with the other in size and luxury. Wilson fought them 
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tooth and nail. If his fellow-countrymen found him “ as unlike the ordinary political 
leader as could well be imagined,” it must be confessed that to a European he seems 
equally unlike the ordinary head of a college. Characteristically, he put his opposition 
on the highest grounds. ‘‘ The ideal after all was true . . . visions were real,” says 
Mr. Baker, summarising his view. Alas! Someone gave a million dollars to the 
other side, and that settled it. 

The truth is that the vital part of this book is yet to come. “‘ I have not known 
how to be discreet,” says Mr. Baker ; and indeed he seems to have told us everything 
very frankly. The reward will be later, when he comes to describe those ‘“ world- 
rocking events ”’ of 1914 to 1918, in which Wilson, if he was not the most successful 
of the leading protagonists (he seems always to have failed !), was certainly the most 
interesting, and—most people will think—the most attractive, psychological study. 

That very acute observer, Benjamin Disraeli, once remarked in regard to Thomas 
Carlyle : ‘‘ It’s a question whether posterity will accept his barbarian eloquence.” 
It is still a question. But it is not so much the eloquence which troubles a rather 
tongue-tied age, only too ready to welcome a little rugged violence ; it is the unsound- 
ness, not to say dishonesty, of Carlyle’s history. Here, in Mr. Norwood Young’s 
ruthless analysis, we see the sage unmasked. Here he is at his daily task, titivating 
his heroes, “‘ touching up ”’ the portrait of Frederick the Great, “‘ paring down the 
warts ’”—to use his own words—in that of Oliver Cromwell. It is not an edifying 
sight. Mr. Young describes a kind of rake’s progress, Carlyle’s work becoming 
worse and worse as his reputation grew better and better. It is difficult to resist that 
conclusion. ‘‘ When Cromwell makes a speech,” says Mr. Young, “the special 
correspondent ”—meaning Carlyle—‘‘describes the scene in the House, the manner 
of the speaker, the demeanour of the audience, the gossip in the lobby.” In the vivid 
presentation of a scene Carlyle was unrivalled. In fact he had every qualification 
of the “ special correspondent,” in perhaps a higher degree than can be found in 
any other historical writer before his time or since, with the one rather important 
exception, that he could not be relied upon to tell the truth. None of our great 
newspaper proprietors would employ him to-day ; and they would be perfectly 
right. In his Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, he made, as Mr. Young 
shows, “‘ tens of thousands ”’ of alterations, nearly all of them unnecessary, some of 
’ them dishonest, and not one of them acknowledged in the text ! You could more 
readily believe Froude! After all, it took some doing to transform Cromwell from 
the “‘ wily fanatic, at once hero and a blackguard pettifogging scrub,” as described 
by Carlyle in 1826, to the equally ridiculous “ flame-girt Heaven’s messenger ”’ of 
1845. He was not to be taken seriously on these subjects. He was, after all, a Victorian. 
He took no interest in historical accuracy for its own sake. But, unlike most contem- 
porary “ historians,” he could ‘“‘ write,” and there is no doubt that he deliberately 
settled down to draw upon history for the purpose of a series of brilliant literary 
“stunts.” A cool, sagacious book like Mr. Young’s—containing nothing new, but 
summarising most arrestingly the work of other critics—appears to me to be of the 
highest value in helping us to put this eccentric genius in his place. There are certain 
writers to-day who will need similar treatment in thirty or forty years’ time. 

Dr. H. W. Thompson’s book is one in a million. Not all of Mackenzie’s Anecdotes 
are reprinted here: some have been lost, some ‘‘ have not seemed to the editor 
worth publishing.’’ But what remains of this ‘‘ Addison of the North,” who was 
born in the year of Prince Charlie’s rebellion and closed his account in 1831, is so 
extraordinarily good that, in our ignorance, it is difficult to forgive the omissions. 
The full flavour of a book like this can only be conveyed by quotations ; and for that 
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purpose it is not necessary to go beyond the first pages, and the first section, headed 
“ Drinking.” For instance : 
GLENORCHY. 

Lord Glenorchy, who was rather fond of his bottle, gave a very sensible direction to 
his servant, if he dined out of a Sunday and had exceeded a little in drinking with the 
company. Lady Glenorchy, who was a very pious woman, went generally on Sunday 
evenings to a religious meeting at the house of Dr. Walter, minister of the High Church, 
and Lord Glenorchy used to attend. But if he was to dine in company, he told his servant, 
when he came to attend him to his carriage, to offer him the wrong side of his surtout, 
and if he objected to it, to carry him to the meeting ; if he tried to put it on as it was, to 
carry him home. 


One can hear the Scottish voice recounting this little anecdote! Mackenzie, Dr. 
Thompson tells us, had an unfortunate habit of “ explaining ”’ his jokes—it is not 
unknown in Scotland to-day—and even of adding ‘‘ moral reflections upon them.” 
All this has been wisely left out in the English edition. But I have not praised the 
book enough—it is, quite literally, impossible to find a dull page in it anywhere. 
Why we have lost the art of writing like this is a question that must be left to posterity 
to decide. Perhaps we are too self-conscious. Perhaps we do not drink enough. 
But it is a fact that there are no twentieth-century memoirs, published or “ in sight,” 
which give such a complete and satisfying and entertaining picture of our times as 
these do of Scotland in the eighteenth century. 

Sir John Simpson has written a book full of erudition and charm. He reconstructs 
events in old Paris with a background of the old streets and buildings, from the time 
of Henri IV. to that of Napoleon, and illustrates his story with street maps of his own 
making. Reading his account of the assassination of Henri IV. by Ravaillac, one 
realises, perhaps for the first time, the importance of such maps in bringing the past 
to life again. In the case of Napoleon’s ‘‘ whiff of grapeshot,” they are of even more 
value, in showing how that very big ‘‘ whiff ” was communicated to the insurgents 
—not a mere mob, as Carlyle suggests, but a disciplined force—as they advanced 
down the streets. 
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FOUR PLAYS. By S. anp J. ALvarez QUINTERO. Translated by HELEN and 
Harvey GRANVILLE-BARKER. Sidgwick & Jackson. tos. 6d. 


TWENTY BELOW. By Roperr NICHOLS AND JIM TuLty. Holden. 6s. 
BISMARCK. By Emit Lupwic. Putnams. 42s. 


THE MACROPULOS SECRET. By Karer Capex. Translated by PauL SELVER. 
Holden. 5s. 


PROFESSOR BERNHARDI. By ArrHur ScHNiTzLer. Translated by Herry 
LANDsTONE. Faber & Gwyer. 6s. 


THE CONSTANT WIFE. By W. Somerser MaucuaM. Heinemann. 5s. 
THE LETTER. By W. Somerser MaucuaM. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 

A BALCONY. By Naomi Roype-Smirtu. Benn. 3s. 6d. 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By H. M. Harwoop. Benn. 3s. 6d. 


OUR only of these plays have been produced in London, and while the best of 
the four was a failure, all of them are such as come, in order of merit, last on my 
list. ‘These four are all on that jolly topic, the question of a wife’s fidelity, and all 
save The Constant Wife, which failed, treat it with a bland seriousness as though it 
were, per se, the most thrilling topic in the world, a topic which in the twentieth century 
were so fresh, so potent that it need only be mentioned to arouse and hold our 
interest. Sex still seems to the stage what cocktails are to Clapham, a symbol, an 
“open Sesame!” Here, the stage says, is a wife unfaithful: how amusing ! how 
daring ! how dreadful! But it isn’t and none of these plays whose action, instead 
of being built up around the theme, leans cumbrously against it, is in the least amusing 
or daring. 

Miss Royde-Smith’s little play is about silly little people. ‘They know what Blooms- 
bury is, four years late ; they read Dostoevsky, joke about the Crystal Palace and buy 
white lilac. They do, you will see, the right things (for dramatists) in the wrong way 
(for people). They even buy black crépe-de-chine pyjamas and hear them called 
“ nightgear ’’ without flinching, and none of it matters at all. Nor does The Letter 
contain very much even of interest. ‘The fact that he called it a “‘ play ”’ seems to show 
Mr. Maugham was intent on touching the primitive emotions, but like most satirists 
he gets fobbed off with sentimentality when he seeks passion. We are given bare 
incidents and stock personages and left to supply the emotion ourselves. ‘That is to 
say, it is left to the actors to give it us and Mr. Maugham’s care has been to write nice 
tense dialogue for them to electrify. But some material doesn’t conduct, and, then 
again, if the play is to be acted by some star, you must consider her needs. And so the 
dialogue is in the vein of The Husband saying “ The cad!” and (between his teeth) 
“The swine !”’ and “‘ The cur. The filthy cur. Oh, by God!” about Gladys Cooper’s 
lover who dies as the play begins, which is good “ theatre ”’ and enables her to act in 
one key throughout. The Letter is like one of those electric signs whose lights pop 
out, separately, from nowhere. Mr. Maugham knows the switches, but little pops of 
anger, jealousy and fear don’t make drama. There is another kind of sign where the 
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light runs in tubes, the different colours side by side, blending and continuous. 
This is a good model for comedy : this is what happens, and it happens well in The 
Constant Wife. 

The absence of feeling does not matter and the people are interesting not as 
characters but as part of the pattern their characteristics have set in motion. Looked 
at this way, the comedy is alert, entertaining, and admirably fulfils its aims, and this 
is the way to look at it, accepting the convention as one accepts stage diction, stage 
gesture, stage décor. Unlike most English comedies The Constant Wife is not afraid 
of itself ; it refuses to take up a sham solemnity ; and instead, is a gay piece of 
mockery, through which mockery darts criticism. ‘That is a cliché whose utterance is 
so taken to represent a stage in discussion that I need not follow it with its comment 
about the aim of comedy, nor state that The Constant Wife had the success it deserved 
when it ran for so long in New York. 

The nature of comedy leads to a discussion too long to embark on here and I think 
no one will be reading this chronicle who does not know what he demands. This 
may be many differing things, but the most important thing we demand is, at the 
back of everything, character: by that I mean that quality of “ gracious humanity,” 
to use a phrase with which Professor Saintsbury describes Goldsmith’s work. The 
absence from such a play as The Constant Wife of character in its more easily detected 
forms does not mean it is not otherwise there, but simply that it is not the dramatist’s 
main concern. Instead of being his instrument, it is his material. 

No modern plays that I have read are more full of this humanity than those of 
Spain and no plays of Spain more full than these by the brothers Quintero. They 
exhale a sense of enjoyment which is not so much enjoyment of life as appreciation of 
its dramatic significance—the artist’s touch which tips the balance. By a study of the 
fragment, which these lives are, we reach a larger perception of the whole, which is 
Life, and the fragments are a work of art, which Life, even by its most devoted 
admirers, can rarely be called. Plot matters not so very much—though it may be 
noticed, as witness Fortunato, that there is a freshness about the plot, an adaptation to 
individual circumstance, and so a raising out of the rut in that alone. Here, it is not 
a question of The Wife, but of Fernandita, who is a wife (She had to be a woman 
first). 

In the Spanish, to judge by the quotation in the preface, the dialogue must 
have a bewitchingly limpid quality ; the translators, eschewing mock poetry, have 
made versions in which considerable beauty remains and little theatrical value, one 
would say, is lost. As sheer vibrant pictures from Spain, The Women Have Their Way 
and One Hundred Years Old are enchanting. Each event, each coming and going, 
have a heightened significance, a delicately symbolical exaggeration. It is pleasant 
to think there are a few (one hundred and forty-six) plays by these authors left to be 
translated, and pleasant, too, that for those who cannot afford half a guinea, these 
four are issued separately. 

The play in which Mr. Nichols has collaborated abounds, too, in character. Here, 
however, instead of the character informing the action, the reverse happens. The 
authors, indeed, anxiously insist that there is a theme as if they were aware some may 
resent the plot (of a woman for whom lots are drawn), though it did good service in 
almost the same guise in The Mayor of Casterbridge. ‘The result is that, instead of 
letting their characters be the more themselves, and so amplify their situation, they 
rather too heavily point out that the implied is larger than the actual conflict. This 
one ought to be left to feel, and it is true to say that I think one would. For the rest, 
Twenty Below is gripping and emotionally moving, and as one reads one is aware how 
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it cried to be acted, which it should be for it is well and economically constructed, it 
has the advantage of being written in a virile language and above all, being a work of 
thought, it is fresh. The people, one feels, existed before one read the play and continue 
after the book is shut: they are not dependent on the reader for their life but take 
their strength from their authors’ force of imagination. 

Inflating the characters to fill their positions is the main defect of Herr Ludwig’s 
trilogy. Bismarck is neatly done, with a great deal of life, but one cannot be rid of 
the suspicion that the author, as he wrote his Life, was struck by the latent drama of 
Bismarck ; and now, as one reads, one is in turn struck by the history. It is surpris- 
ing to find the incidents productive of such issues and this means that the incidents 
are not strongly enough imagined, that they have not enough content to hold their 
place. The plays do not grow to their conclusion ; it is too plainly there already, and 
they must lead up to it with the best show of support they can. 

Karel Capek gives to the situations which unfold his theme such esprit and interest 
that we are stimulated more than the theme itself warrants. This is the case with 
The Macropulos Secret, and as it has been the case with most of his work, it would 
not be worth repeating were it not for the fact that as he is Central European he is apt, 
by the stage at least, to be regarded as intellectual and avantgarde. When we come to 
examine the actual thought in this comedy, we find it rather unstable, rather ricketty ; 
it is best to regard it as an amusing premise—in this case that life prolonged would be 
life invalidated, because everything depends on its transience and life must move. 
But the fact that we have to cut off a part of life rather than cut it down puts the play 
beyond serious consideration for anything but “ theatre.’’ As the story which illus- 
trates this theme is alert and developed with dramatic ingenuity, it is good “‘ theatre ”’ 
and will probably be acted in several years’ time by a Sunday society. 

It is doubtful whether Professor Bernhardt would arouse the same interest here as it 
has abroad, where it has been performed “ generally under severe censorship re- 
strictions,” because we have not the same anti-semite fervour. But there is a quality 
of mind behind it which makes one glad that it was acted at the Arts Theatre on 
February 26th, though I fear that most people will be so busy exclaiming that this 
anti-semitism excites Europe that they will miss the more living factor. A girl is 
dying of blood-poisoning in a hospital. When absolute euphoria sets in and she 
believes she will soon be weil, Bernhardi does not want her to realise her condition 
and refuses the priest to administer to her. Since he is a Jew, this action is taken as a 
deliberate slight upon other religions, and the play grows from this into a bush of his 
colleague’s intrigues. But what gives the play its quality is the picture it forms in the 
reader’s (or spectator’s) mind of all these religious sects built like little forts round one 
ideal, and how these little forts ordinarily opposed, though guarding the same thing, 
all join to form a chain as soon as a man slashes through one of them by practising that 
ideal. 
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AN OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY. By Berrranp RusseELu. Allen & Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


BUDDHISM AND ITS PLACE IN THE MENTAL LIFE OF MANKIND. 
By Paut DaHLKe. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


THE CHUNG YUNG: or, THE CENTRE, THE COMMON. Translated by 
Leonarp A. LyaLL and Kinc Cuien-Kiin. Longmans. 6s. 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY. By James Warp. (With a Memoir of the Author, by 
OLWweEN Warp CAMPBELL). Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


HE sensation of the past philosophical year was undoubtedly Mr. Dunne’s 
Experiment with Time. The book was not only surprising and provocative in its 
conclusions : it surprised not less by the skill with which it unfolded and developed 
its thesis. It certainly provided the best reading that the philosophical public has 
enjoyed for several years. 

The book has been so much discussed that its theme may legitimately be sum- 
marized here in two sentences. (1) It is a fact that asleep, in their dreams, and also 
awake, in undirected trains of ideas, men have images related to future experience 
much as other images are related to the past experience from which they would be 
said to be drawn. (2) It is therefore necessary to frame a theory of Time which at 
the same time provides for an identical relation of consciousness to past and future, 
and accounts for the distortion by which the relation to the past seems different 
from the relation to the future. First we have an alleged fact or set of facts, and 
secondly, a theory suggested by the fact. Thus one may dispute the facts, or the 
adequacy of the hypothesis to account for the facts, or the conceivability of the hypo- 
thesis itself. 

It is quite legitimate to say to Mr. Dunne that, while we are much interested in his 
observations and speculations, we should like more and better facts before we can 
consider the matter seriously. But it is more interesting to suppose the facts established. 

Mr. Dunne is satisfied—and we may therefore suppose ourselves satisfied—that 
in dreams the images relating to the near future are as frequent as the images relating — 
to the recent past. Future experience is as available to the dream-consciousness as’ — 
past. The mere statement of this result at once suggests the course of taking Time — 
seriously as a fourth dimension, open to exploration in either direction just as the. 
dimension right and left is to a normal observer of this solid world. Thus the move- — 
ment of consciousness, placed normally in the fourth dimension, is lifted to a fifth. 
This regress, Mr. Dunne argues, must be continued to infinity. We thus get an 
infinite series of the Chinese box order, a dimension being added at each step, and a 
corresponding infinite series of levels of consciousness, consciousness at each level — 
moving in a dimension, which is at that level “‘ Time,” but at all subsequent levels 
(if we may so put it) “‘ Space.”” He supposes that there is one observer at all levels, — 
who 1s “‘ the observer at infinity ” or “ the ultimate observer.”” Mr. Dunne concludes — 
by arguing briefly that this theory of Serialism (as he calls it) gives the promise of 
results not unacceptable to the plain man in regard to the classical metaphysical — 
problems of God, Freedom, and Immortality. 
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Half Mr. Dunne’s book is occupied with the exposition of his facts. Of the rest 
fully half is taken up with quasi-geometrical argument assisted by diagrams. It 
necessarily follows that the more purely philosophical issues are slightly treated. 
The theory is not advanced merely as a hypothesis to account for the facts. On that 
side it is open to various objections. It does not in itself account (though Mr. Dunne 
helps himself out in various ways) for the normal concentration of consciousness on 
three dimensions, or for the lack of a perceived four-dimensional present in dream- 
consciousness ; further, the assumption of infinite levels in order to account for the 
existence of one level beyond the normal may seem bad economy of invention. As 
to the hypothesis itself, we feel that the considerations independent of the dream- 
experiments on which it is based require much fuller and more detailed statement. 
We would further ask the friends of infinity to tell us whether the phrases ‘‘ observer 
at infinity” and “ ultimate observer’ are legitimate. Finally we would ask Mr. 
Dunne to face the question whether this means that Time is an illusion or not ? 
Must not his observer “‘ at infinity ”’ also go one better than infinity in order that all 
the Chinese boxes may be before him ? We suspect that a fuller statement of the 
hypothesis would leave us with a world much less like the constructions of common 
sense than he supposes. We hope that we have not heard the last of Mr. Dunne. 


Mr. Russell disclaims for his Outline all systematic character. ‘‘ Man from With- 
out,” “‘ The Physical World,” “‘ Man from Within,” “‘ The Universe ’—these are 
the titles of the four parts into which the book is divided. The first is a behaviourist 
description of man which nevertheless allows itself the use of the terms, perception, 
memory, inference and knowledge. The second part reports recent phases of physical 
theory, especially as to the structure of the atom, the nature of space and time, and the 
conception of cause. The third part considers further evidence as to the nature of 
mind which might be supplied by a person who thinks on the whole that he has one. 
Ten pages are allotted here to “ Ethics,” but only, as Mr. Russell frankly states, 
because it is “‘ traditionally a department of philosophy.” The last part is mainly con- 
cerned with Logic, but it begins with a survey of the philosophies of the past and ends 
with an attempt to place man in the Universe. 


It seems that this last chapter gives the true orientation of Mr. Russell’s thought in 
this book. He conceives the task he has undertaken as that of defining man’s place in 
the Universe. He thinks this task is necessary and truly philosophical ; but not that 
it is the task of philosophy: for philosophy is the expression of an interest in the 
universe as such which is not distinguishable from the scientific interest. It needs, 
however, a critical introduction in which man is placed on the map; and the construc- 
tion which is to follow may, it seems, be called indifferently science or philosophy as 
you please. Yet when he comes to sum up at the end, he seems to find the essentials 
of humanity in things on which his book throws little light. “‘ Philosophy,” he says, 
“* should make us know the ends of life ’’ : it cannot determine them, but it can free us 
from prejudice and distortion: “love, beauty, knowledge, and joy of life: these 
retain their lustre.”’ And he suggests that “‘ if philosophy can help us to feel the value 
of these things, it will have played its part.” 


The trouble is that we do not see how it ever can do this if it moves on the lines 
laid down in this Outline. The partial glimpses into scientific theory which the book 
affords would give a reader who had no other sources of information a distorted 
view even of the world of science. The fact that speculation as to the structure of the 
atom is now active hardly justifies its prominence here, still less the complete exclusion 
_ of any scientific entity larger than the atom till we come to behaviourist man. The 
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- behaviourist treatment of man is itself not fully intelligible without some biology and 
morphology. Thus inside science the reader sees the world only from the physical 
angle, and there heis receiving doctrine of which the grounds cannot be completely 
stated. Most of the rest is psychology, and here Mr. Russell is not reporting or critici- 
sing the thought of others, but thinking independently, though on lines no doubt 
suggested by Watson and others. But here also the whole interest is scientific, in the 
sense that the object of the psychological analysis is to discover whether man can know 
the world scientifically. Mr. Russell has written brilliantly on politics, but apparently 
he cannot relate his politics to his philosophy. He has nothing to say here about art 
or history or religion. Yet surely science is not the whole of man’s life, and a theory 
which tears it thus violently from its context can hardly hope to form a true view of 
what it is. Mr. Russell is always a fascinating companion, but he does not convince 
us that he is a good guide. 

Two of the books before us come as interpreters from the East. Dr. Paul Dahlke 
attempts a statement of Buddhist philosophy, not as a scholar expounding a historical 
phenomenon, but as a convinced believer offering to others what he has found 
supremely important and true. Unfortunately he writes a clumsy and turgid English, 
overloaded with grotesque technicalities ; and his thought, so far as we can follow 
it, seems to be wholly lacking in precision and clarity. The reader’s path is occasion- 
ally relieved by a striking quotation from a Buddhist book ; but in general Buddhism 
fully justifies the most malicious gibes that have ever been directed against meta- 
physics. It is a pleasure to turn to the little Confucian jewel Chung- Yung, which 
has been translated and edited by Mr. Lyall and a young Chinese scholar. In this 
there are no gratuitous obscurities, but only such as are inevitable in the highly 
condensed statement of a creed sprung from a soil so far removed in space and time 
from our own; and even these inevitable obstacles are much weakened by Mr. 
Chien-Kiin’s judicious introduction. The short text, barely filling 24 octavo pages, 
is a manual of conduct based on the teaching of Confucius and composed by his 
grandson. The ethical counsel has sufficient universality to impress any reader, but 
its great charm lies in its vivid and intimate presentment of the Chinese ideal of 
courtesy and good form as safeguards of the precious treasures bequeathed to the 
present by the past. 

The volume of collected philosophical essays by the late James Ward, which 
Professor Sorley and Professor Stout have edited, is a most welcome and valuable 
memorial of a modest, candid and strenuous thinker. Mrs. Campbell’s short memoir 
of her father, which stands at the beginning, would alone make the volume more 
than worth its price. It is true that, as some critics have observed, Mrs. Campbell 
has said little of the details of her father’s work at Cambridge. But she has cer- 
tainly succeeded in conveying to one person, who had little personal knowledge of her 
subject, just that which he would most like to know and that which will most assist 
to give perspective to the published works. The essays themselves are of various 
dates, and most of them have been published in some form before. They are all 
characteristic and fully worthy of their author. They are, as the editors say, what the 
author would have called popular. That is, they are addressed to the general public, 
and discuss with a minimum of technicality various aspects of those fundamental 
problems with which Ward’s thought was always occupied—the nature and scope of 
philosophy, its relation to science, and its contact with religious faith. But the true 
test of academic philosophy is its ability to arouse interest and give guidance on such 
problems to the public, and Ward’s philosophy had no reason to fear the test. 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ESSRS. DENT have reissued (42s.) Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur with Beards- 

ley’s copious illustrations—early work and very much under Burne-Jones’s 

influence. [hey include ten chapter-headings which appeared in the first 

edition but were omitted from the second, and an eleventh chapter-heading 
and a cover design never before reproduced. 


HE Oxford University Press has published (21s.) a limited and illustrated edition 
of Lamb’s The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple, admirably annotated by Mr. 
Justice Mackinnon, himself a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 


R. GEORGE MOORE’S The Brook Kerith, reset and extensively revised, 
has been published by Messrs. Heinemann at 10s. 6d. The type is small, the 
paper good. : 


N extremely attractive edition of The Compleat Angler with sixteen beautiful 
woodcuts by E. Fitch Daglish has been published at 42s. by Messrs. Thornton 
Butterworth. 


EW editions of Rabelais are always in demand, and there is sure to be a welcome 

for Messrs. Lane’s reprint in two volumes (50s.), though Mr. Frank Papé’s 
illustrations do not appeal to us as strongly as those done long ago by Mr. Heath 
Robinson, and Mr. Robinson’s were not as spirited as Gustave Doré’s. 


R. ALFRED KNOPF’S edition of Maupassant, in eighteen volumes at 

3s. 6d. each, is extraordinarily cheap. The translation, by Ernest Boyd and 
Storm Jameson, is excellent ; the paper and type are unusually good ; the one blot 
is the small and smudgy gold lettering on the covers. The four volumes that have 
reached us are Boule de Suif, Mlle. Fifi, That Pig, Morin, and A Woman’s Life ; 
and the edition; when finished, will be ‘“‘ complete and intact ’———as no previous 
English edition has been. 


MONGST the latest volumes in Benn’s sixpenny Augustan Books of English 
Poetry are selections from Sylvia Lynd, Gerald Gould, and D. H. Lawrence. 
The selection from Mr. Lawrence is very inadequate ; the others are good. 


IR JOHN HARINGTON’S The Metamorphosis of Ajax has been charmingly 

reprinted by the Fanfrolico Press (450 copies—5 guineas and 30s.), with notes 
by Peter Warlock and Jack Lindsay, and reproductions of the original cuts. The 
book is a quaint and learned argument in favour of the reformation of privies. 


LL Lord Halifax’s works are good reading, not least the Advice to a Daughter 
now reprinted (21s.) by the Cayme Press with woodcuts rather heavy for theme 
and type, by Hester Sainsbury. There are 450 copies. 


HE Golden Cockerel Press is now producing books which no English press 
of the kind has excelled. The craftsmanship is splendid ; the type is always 
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clear as well as interesting ; the woodcuts with which most of their works are adorned 


are among the best of their kind ; and the works selected for reprinting are very ~ 


varied. ‘The latest to reach us is a three guinea edition of Lucian’s True History 
in Hickes’s translation, long ago illustrated by Beardsley. The Greek text is also 


given; there is an introduction by the late Professor Phillimore ; and there are ~ 


woodcuts by the prodigiously industrious Mr. Robert Gibbings. The Press has 
also published, at 30s., The Chester Play of the Deluge, edited by J. Isaacs, and illus- 
trated with modernist woodcuts by David Jones. 


ESSRS. CURWEN are responsible for the printing of a beautiful edition- 
de-luxe of The Playboy of the Western World ; published by Allen and Unwin— 


1,000 copies, 2 guineas. ‘There are coloured illustrations by Johns H. Keating, | 


R. H.A., which are dashing but do not go very well with the text. 


LL Shakespearean students who wish to be spared the labour of handling 
one of the large modern reproductions of the First Folio will be grateful to 
Messrs. Faber and Gwyer for publishing the plays in facsimile in single volumes. 


The first four volumes to appear are Twefth Night, Coriolanus, Macbeth, and The Tem-_ 


pest ; there are introductions by Professor Dover Wilson and lists of modern readings. 
Recent criticism, fortified by the researches of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Pollard, has 
returned to an intensive study of the typography, etc. of the original texts, and at 
six shillings these volumes should have a large sale. 


EN volumes by Stevenson have now been added to Messrs. Macmillan’s 

delightful I/lustrated Pocket Classics, which at three and six each give us not 
merely well-bound texts, but illustrations by such artists as E. J. Sullivan, H. R. 
Millar, and the brothers Brock. 


ERVASE MARKHAM’S The Pleasures of Princes, with Robert Venables’ 


The Experienced Angler, introduced by Horace Hutchinson, make a jolly little 


book for fishermen, and the Cresset Press has reprinted them deliciously at twelve 
and six. The volume may be commended to all who like their Walton. The 
same Press reprints, at the same price, A New Orchard and Garden, an illustrated 
seventeenth-century treatise on husbandry. 


HE learned, voluminous and racy Mr. Montague Summers (whose prefaces. 
are often better than the plays he introduces) edits The Adventures of Five 


Hours, by Sir Samuel Tuke, which appears (7s. 6d.) in Messrs. Robert Holden’s — 
Covent Garden Series of Restoration Plays. It was of this fine play that Pepys said — 
that he had been reading Othello, “‘ which I ever heretofore esteemed a mighty ~ 


good play, but having so lately read The Adventures of Five Hours, it seems a mean 
thing.” It was Sir Samuel’s only play, and is remarkable (in its period) for its 7 


loftiness of sentiment. 


HE World’s Classics Series (O.U.P., 2s.) now includes a volume, edited 28 ] 
A. C. Ward, called A Miscellany of Tracts and Pamphlets XV 1s Centuries. — z. 
It opens with Simon Fish’s Supplication for the Beggars (1529) and ends with Mr. a 


Wells’s This Misery of Boots. 


